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EDITORIAL AND NEWS NOTES 


This has been an “off year’’ in legislation, with only eleven state 

legislatures meeting in regular session. An unusual number 

of special sessions were held during the winter in 

LEGISLATION states in which no regular session was scheduled, but 

for the most part these special sessions dealt only 

with the special business for which they had been convened, and 

considered no child welfare legislation. Complete information from 

all the states is not yet available, but it is apparent that in only a 
few states were important children’s measures passed. 

Conspicuous in the year’s legislation was the achievement of 
Kentucky which was noted in the last issue of THE AMERICAN 
Cuttp. In New York the provision for a children’s code commis- 
sion “to examine laws relating to child welfare, investigate their 
effect and propose remedial legislation in relation thereto,’’ marks a 
long step toward simplifying and coordinating the confusing laws 
and administration of laws in that state. The New York legisla- 
ture also passed a bill extending medical inspection to include child- 
ren employed in mercantile establishments; but bills revising the 
street trades law and prohibiting tenement homework failed of pas- 
sage. New Jersey created a Bureau of School Census to take annual 
census of all children between the ages of 5 and 21 years. Louisiana 
placed a mother’s pension law on its statutes, but a bill to regulate 
street trading in that state failed to pass the upper house. Further 
regulation of children on the stage was provided in Maryland, where 
a bill was passed requiring permits for children under 16 appearing 
in theatrical performances. 

In several states, however, there has been a definite step back- 
wards in child welfare legislation. In Virginia the child labor law 
was amended to permit children 12 years of age to work in canneries 
when schools are not in session—this in spite of the fact that, under 
the federal child labor tax law, employers who take advantage of 
this provision to engage children under 14 years of age will be liable 
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to the 10 per cent federal tax on their net profits for the year. In 
Delaware the school code adopted last year was amended at this 
year’s special session of the legislature. Among the changes is a 
reduction of the required term of school attendance from 180 to 
120 days for children having a proper excuse for absence—agricul- 
tural work being named as a proper excuse. 

A bill to regulate child labor in the District of Columbia rested 
in committees of both the Senate and the House at the adjournment 
of Congress. 


The section of the child labor law of Missouri which prohibits 
the employment of children under 16 years of age in proximity to 
dangerous machinery has been declared by the 
Missourt LAW Supreme Court of that state to be unconstitu- 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL tional. The opinion of the Court was written 
in the appeal of a suit brought against a mill- 
ing company by a boy 15 years of age who was injured while em- 
ployed in a corn mill. The boy’s employment was supposedly 
illegal under section 1726b of the child labor law. The trial court 
awarded him $5,000 in his suit, but the Supreme Court reversed the 
finding of the lower court, holding that, since the words “prohibiting 
the employment” were not included in the title of the act, which 
was called ‘‘an act to regulate,” the section in question violates the 
constitutional requirement that “the subject of the act must be 
clearly expressed in the title.’ Missouri children thus lose one of 
the most necessary safeguards which have been thrown about their 
employment, the importance of which is recognized in more than 
half of the states. It is hoped that the Missouri legislature will 
not be long in re-establishing this provision in its child labor law, 
but with the higher standard age limit of 18 years. 


The Supreme Court adjourned on June 7, without rendering 
any decision on the question of the constitutionality of the federal 
child labor tax law. The Court will recon- 

No Dectston oN vene in October. The Bureau of Internal 
FEDERAL LAW Revenue announces that it will continue to 
enforce the provisions of the tax law in all 

parts of the country, pending the decision of the Court. 
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In its report on industrial problems, the Industrial Con- 
ference, called by the President in December and reconvened on 
January 12, “urges upon all states not having 


PRESIDENT’S adequate legislation upon child labor and com- 
INDUSTRIAL pulsory education that they give these topics 
CONFERENCE prompt and sympathetic consideration.” Sec- 


tion 5 of Part IV of the report declares 
that: 


‘“‘The Federal Government has already recognized the unsoundness 
in the economic use of the nation’s resources of permitting the entrance 
of young children into industry. Such a practice results in the progres- 
sive degeneration of the race and tends to impair the human resources 
of the country on which the coming generation must rely. The matter 
cannot wisely be left to the sole initiative of the separate states. Such 
a course is not only unfair to the states which have attempted to deal 
with the problem. It places a premium upon states which are willing to 
subordinate the future well-being of their citizens to a present question- 
able competitive advantage in industry. 

“In considering child labor, as well as in other aspects of the indus- 
trial problem, a differentiation should be made between the various 
employments which the children enter. The entrance of children of 
tender years into a mill or factory tends to stunt their development, 
and injure the race. The argument that the child is thus enabled to 
learn a trade is unsound. For the trade may be more quickly learned, 
with greater opportunity for subsequent progress, by a boy of sixteen 
who has spent ten years in elementary schooling, than by a boy who 
loses the opportunity for intellectual and sound physical development 
by entering the mill at ten or twelve. On the other hand, the employ- 
ment of children in agriculture may, if wisely supervised, develop 
physique and lay a good foundation for their more formal education in 
the country school. 

“But sheer prohibition of child labor is, at best, only a negative 
attack upon the problem. It is not thoroughly effective in promoting 
the economic welfare of the nation unless the time now spent by the 
child in industry is devoted to adequate schooling and to activity which 
will develop his physical well-being. We must not only protect our 
children from the physical degeneration which results from an early 
entrance into the mill or factory, we must enable them by education 
to take their place in society. 

“Tt is a startling fact that of the 5,516,163 illiterate persons of over 
ten years of age in the United States at the last census, over 68 per cent 
were native born. There were approximately as many native born white 
illiterates as there were foreign born. The problem is not, therefore, 
solely or primarily due to the large influx of foreign men and women 
from the less literate countries of Europe. It is primarily a condition 
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of illiteracy among our own people, and the lowest percentage of illit- 
eracy (1.1 per cent) was among the native born children of foreign or 
mixed parentage. 

“Not only are the prohibition of child labor and provision for 
compulsory elementary education complementary; the age limits for these 
two classes of legislation should be, as far as possible, the same. 

“Up to the present, the Federal Government has not been able to 
deal comprehensively with the subject of child labor. The present 
federal child labor tax law imposes a tax of 10 per cent upon the net 
profits of any mine or quarry which employs children under sixteen years 
of age, and of any manufacturing establishment which employs children 
under fourteen. It makes no provision which assures the non-employ- 
ment of children in street trades and various blind alley occupations 
during the time they should be at school. 

“The fact that the former federal child labor law has been de- 
clared unconstitutional should not be interpreted as registering or 
encouraging popular sentiment against such legislation but rather as 
occasion for arousing public sentiment in the interests of the rights of 
childhood. 

“The intimate relation between these rights and both compulsory 
education and child labor legislation suggests that the ideal solution 
of the problem would be reasonable uniformity by all the states in their 
legislation upon these topics. The Conference, believing that the 
education and welfare of the childhood of the country is not entirely a 
local interest, urges upon all states not having adequate legislation upon 
child labor and compulsory education that they give these topics prompt 
and sympathetic consideration. Already in forty states compulsory 
education up to the age of sixteen with certain exceptions, has been 
provided for. This has opened the way for consistent legislation upon the 
question of child labor. Under legislation of this character experience 
is rapidly demonstrating that the economic, as well as other vital interests 
of the country, are best conserved by lengthening the period of educa- 
tion. This makes possible a normal physical, intellectual and social 
development of the youth of the country.” 


Everybody ought to read the report of a survey of 10,000 


rural homes recently conducted by the United States Department 


of Agriculture. In this report the farm woman 


Cuitp Crop of America tells her own story; in it she is discovered. 
ON THE It is a rather startling story, full of surprises, grip- 


Farm ping the interest from beginning to end. We note 
here something about children. There were few 


of them. In 7,467 farm homes there was an average of but 1.18 
under 10 years of age. The number of children in farm homes in 
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the east falls below the country-wide average, the survey showing 0.9 
children under 10 years and 0.77 children between 10 and 16 years, 
on a basis of 2,573 reports, while that in the western section is the 
highest with 1.4 children under 10 years (1,734 reports) and 0.97 
children between 10 and 16 years (1,823 reports). 

Florence E. Ward in the Weekly News Letter of the Department 
of Agriculture, comments as follows: ‘In any event child life is 
at a premium in rural districts, and for the future of our agriculture, 
if for no other reason, an intelligent effort should be made and as 
much money expended to safeguard the child crop on the farms 
as to safeguard other crops that have to do with building up the 
farmstead.”’ 

The National Child Labor Committee is intensely interested 
in this problem of child conservation in rural America. It has found 
that the child is at a premium in many rural homes and districts 
as a farm laborer. This is particularly true of the areas of tenant 
farming, but the tiller of his own soil is not without blame. Saving 
the child for the farm country means primarily saving him for his 
own maximum efficiency and happiness. It means saving him 
from child labor—that is, from*excessive work—and means also 
giving him good schools and a good education and proper oppor- 
tunities for recreation and social enjoyment. It means much 
else in the way of the rebuilding of American rural life, in which 
we hope to see him bearing his full share. But he ought not and 
doesn’t have to stay in the country unless he wants to. He won't 
——unless he wants to. 


Of considerable interest is the series of full-page illustrated 
articles (or rather, advertisements) which a group of Southern 
cotton-mill operators is financing in the Washington 
LIFE IN Post. It has been running for several months, 
SOUTHERN but apparently is scheduled to run for many months 
Mitt Towns’ to come, so we are still looking forward to a lot 
of interesting reading matter. Why the Washing- 
ton Post? Perhaps because it will reach more Congressmen and 
Senators there than anywhere else, and goodness knows they ought— 
as a matter of duty—to be well read and well informed, if anybody 
ought. 
The announcement of this series on “Life in the Southern Cot- 
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) ton Mills’ tells us that—‘‘For two months experts have been care- 
fully investigating Southern cotton mills and cotton mill cities, 
: with a view of laying before the American public the true story of 
j the remarkable strides that have been taken in Southern welfare 
work, the happy and contented life that Southern cotton mill opera- 
} tives lead, and the remarkable educational and recreational advan- 
tages that are theirs.” The experts, as the succession of articles 
well shows, have kept that view in view without a doubt. When 
we read that there is no housing problem in these towns we naturally 
think of Paradise. Everybody is housed and well housed. We’d 
like to live there for many other reasons. The children have per- 
fectly wonderful schools. Illiteracy is almost unknown from 
1 childhood to old age. 

| The cotton mill owners of the South—many of them—are doing 
§ splendid things, no doubt. There is no reason why they should not 
t 

4 
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do them. We have no objection to their taking ‘remarkable 
strides,” as indeed they have. But we wonder a little. We won- 





s der if the glorious conditions described in this series of articles are 
n general in cotton mill towns, or simply represent outstanding pieces 
of good work. We wonder if all the advantages described are actually 
‘. available to all the children of each community or if perhaps some 
h | of the children have other things to do than go to these excellent 
h schools and play on these excellent playgrounds. We wonder where 
d the people and their representatives in the state legislatures have 
4 been all these years, that protection and education ‘of children 
have been left in large part to philanthropic mill owners; in respect 
| to health and schools and some other things vital to a democracy 
d § it almost seems as if there may have been opportunity for the state 
n - to do certain bits of welfare work on its own account. We wonder 
nN if these same mill owners, in case the federal child labor law should 
sf be declared unconstitutional, will seek to have their state legisla- 
sf tures (no offense meant by the word “‘their’’) pass laws putting 
t & an end to the ten-hour day for child laborers in factories and pro- 
g- ' hibit children from going to work in factories before the age of 14. 
d & That chance may come and it will be a test of real interest in and 
— § devotion to the welfare of boys and girls—the labor supply of to- 
ly | morrow, not rightfully of today. 
We presume the articles are being published principally as an 
advertisement of goods. Consumers of goods have a right to know 
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the conditions under which those goods were produced. They 
have a right to know and will know before many years have passed 
that nothing they buy has become theirs at the expense of any child. 


Several welfare agencies engaged in child-health work and 

having definite programs of procedure and purpose have formed 

a Council for Co-ordinating Child Health Activi- 

CouNCIL FoR’ ties. These agencies are the National Child 

Co-ORDINATING Labor Committee, the Child Health Organization 

ACTIVITIES of America, the American Red Cross, the Ameri- 

can Child Hygiene Association and the National 

Organization for Public Health Nursing. Other agencies will be 

added. Major Homer Folks and Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy represent 
the National Child Labor Committee. 

Through the Council each of the agencies will be kept informed 
of what the others are doing and planning, and not only will the 
Council serve to avoid duplication of effort but also to effect co- 
operation both in general and in special enterprises. Each agency 
will seek to define its program still more clearly in the light of better 
information as to the work carried on or contemplated by the others, 
and will from time to time submit its plans to the Council for dis- 
cussion. Methods of child-health work will be discussed. Through 
the Council, each agency will receive the benefit of suggestions and 
criticisms made in conference, and experience will be pooled. The 
Council does not supersede the agencies represented, and does not 
have any authority of its own. It is a medium of communication | 
and co-operation. ; 





BREVITIES 


From Georgia comes the news that the new compulsory attend- 
ance law has crowded the schools with about 40,000 new pupils 
since January 1, 1920. 





The word from Massachusetts is less encouraging: ‘The num- 
ber of working children in Massachusetts,”’ says the Massachusetts 
Child Labor Committee, “has increased so that one-half of the 
population now begins work at 14 years of age. Of the 60,000 
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children who each year become 14 years of age in Massachusetts, 
30,000 leave school for work during that year.” 


A comparison of the delinquency of children who are employed 
and children who are at school shows that about three working 
children to one school-attendant appeared before the children’s 
court of Buffalo in 1919. 


The Iowa State Board for Vocational Education is conducting 
part-time dull-season courses in agriculture in four counties at 19 
different centers. The classes are open to persons over 14 years 
of age who are engaged in farming, and are in session five days a 
week for ten weeks. The course comprises both classroom and 
laboratory instruction. 


The Ohio Consumers’ League reports that in Cleveland, in 
1919, 72 per cent of the boys between the ages of 15 and 20, and 
64 per cent of the girls between 16 and 20 were at work. Five 
hundred applicants for work permits were temporarily refused per- 
mits because of physical defects, while 4.8 per cent of the girls and 
8.6 per cent of the boys at work are subnormal. 


A big increase in the number of children obtaining both vaca- 
tion and permanent employment is reported in Milwaukee. In the 
first two weeks of July, 4,712 permits were issued in that city to 
children between the ages of 12 and 17 years, the number issued 
for the same period last year being 1,806. Similar increases are 
reported from other cities. The District of Columbia, however, 
reports a decrease in the number of permits issued in the year end- 
ing July 1, 1920. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has given warning in Virginia 
that the state law, recently passed in that state, permitting children 
12 years of age to work in canneries, will not in any way relieve 
employers who take advantage of its provisions from paying the 
federal tax of 10 per cent of their year’s profits for the employment 
of children under 14 years of age. Nor will certificates of age issued 
by the state be accepted in lieu of federal certificates, and employers 
are cautioned to keep on file federal certificates of age for all child- 
ren under 16 years. 
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FIFTEENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON CHILD LABOR 


The Fifteenth National Conference on Child Labor was held 
at New Orleans April 15, 1920. General theme: ‘The National 
Child Labor Committee at Work.”’ The speakers at the forenoon 
and afternoon sessions were members of the Committee’s staff, and 
the program was designed as a report to the public of what the 
Committee is doing—what it is finding and what it is accomplishing 
in the child labor and allied fields. The interrelations of all these 
fields and the practical bearings of all effort of the Committee on 
the child labor problem were strikingly shown. The addresses were 
followed in each case by interesting and valuable discussion. 

At the morning session, at which Edward N. Clopper, Ph.D., 
Assistant Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, pre- 
sided, Wiley H. Swift, Special Agent on Law and Administration, 
Mabel Brown Ellis, Special Agent on Juvenile Courts, and Dr. 
Harold H. Mitchell, Special Agent on Health, each discussed present 
needs and standards in their respective fields. Their addresses are 
printed in the following pages. Papers by Gertrude H. Folks, 
Special Agent on Schools, and Raymond G. Fuller, Publicity Director 
and Special Agent on Recreation, read at the afternoon session, are 
also printed here. Dr. Clopper, speaking at the afternoon session, 
discussed child welfare surveys and children’s codes. The substance 
of his remarks appeared in his article on ‘‘Children’s Codes,” in the 
May issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD. Josephine J. Eschenbrenner, 
Membership Secretary, spoke on “Child Welfare and the Citizen’s 
Responsibility,” reviewing her experience in the task of making the 
contact between those who are actively engaged in this work and 
those who are supporting it. 

Charles E. Gibbons, Special Agent on Agriculture, discussed 
the problem of “Child Labor and the Tenant Farmer.’’ The 
children of the tenant farmer, he said, do not fare as well, usually, 
as the children of the owner. Instability of income, frequent 
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shifting from place to place, and the lack of the right kind of food 
are factors in the tenant farmer’s living conditions which deprive 
his children of even such educational and health opportunities as 
are available for children of farm owners. As a step toward the 
solution of the problem, Mr. Gibbons urged the need for closer 
understanding and co-operation between landlord and tenant, both 
for their own mutual well-being and for the welfare of their children. 
Mr. Gibbons is preparing for publication in a later number of 
THE AMERICAN CHILD a paper on the salient aspects of the agri- 
cultural problem in relation to child labor. 

Dr. Felix Adler was to have spoken the same evening at a joint 
session of the Child Labor Conference with the opening meeting of 
the National Conference of Social Work, but on account of a rail- 
road tie-up was prevented from reaching New Orleans in time. He 
spoke at a later meeting of the Conference of Social Work; the 
substance of his remarks is printed herewith. The address of 
Dr. Lovejoy as president of the National Conference of Social Work 
will be reported in the Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, and is therefore not printed here. The same is true 
of addresses given by Dr. Clopper, Mr. Swift and Mrs. L. B. Bush, 
all of the Committee’s staff, at a joint meeting of the National 
Child Labor Committee with the Children’s Division of the National 
Conference of Social Work. 
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Fifteenth National Conference on Child Labor 


A NEW-OLD METHOD OF APPROACH 


WILEY H. SWIFT 


Public opinion has been to school. Prior to 1910, the effects 
of social education were beginning to be strikingly evident. 
Political parties began to write social planks. The whole plan 
of life was lifting and all children, not a part, but all, were coming 
in for consideration. In time this process of education might 
and probably would have carried us to the point where we now stand. 
It would, however, have taken many years. Social construction 
under ordinary circumstances is a painfully slow process. 

A new force came into the field some years back and its lifting 
power was tremendous. One had to shut his eyes to fail to 
see effects springing directly out of this new factor. While the 
public was being taught social righteousness, business men were 
taking courses in economics. They were learning that costly 
machinery must be run to fullest capacity and that this requires 
intelligent operation, intelligent operators. They were learning 
that with the expansion of business, and the development of abso- 
lutely new industries the supply of workers was being heavily drawn 
upon. At the same time they saw that the flow of workers from 
the back country was being cut short by education and improved 
economic conditions and by the very limits of the power to repro- 
duce. American wives were getting tired of being in a constant 
state of pregnancy from the age of eighteen to forty-five. They 
were beginning to demand a little rest from their labors before 
death. 

These two forced employers to give thought to the conserva- 
tion of their help. It was recognized that the average worker was 
wearing out all too quickly for successful business and that steps 
should be taken to save him out of the junk pile for a while longer. 
So came a very healthy movement among employers for shorter 
hours, for the abolition of child exploitation, always an economic 
blunder, for better housing, and sanitary arrangements, better health, 
better schools, a better community life. Every employer now desires 
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first of all a race of strong contented workers and seeks aid from 
all sources to this end. It is an economic matter, and employers 
are now wise in their day and generation. The result is that 
employers have ceased to oppose and have come to co-operate in 
social construction. I know that there are exceptions, individual 
and state. They help in that they are exceptions. We point 
them out as the bad boy of the community is pointed out. We 
are almost thankful for these exceptions. 

These two forces acting together were producing evident and 
striking results. Those of us who were watching the children 
of the country saw great improvement in every state. And while 
we were looking at it a third great force came into view: the war. 
War always has a direct economic and social effect. 

With reference to children there were two distinct periods 
of the war, short as our part in it was. First, there was the period 
of insanity. Everybody started running around hunting for some- 
thing to do to help win the war, and in the excitement of the times 
a large number of good Americans decided to sacrifice boys and 
girls—a vain, senseless, sinful decision, but a very real one. 
Fortunately, we recovered from that folly and entered the period 
of sanity. In the midst of war we began to plan to save our 
country by growing that which no country can long be great without: 
strong men and women. The war-draft stunned us by its revelations 
of our national weakness not only as to physical strength but also 
as to effective training. Among other things it showed the defici- 
encies of the great back country. Rural America, where most of 
our children still live, came under the glasses and we, for the first 
time, saw it as it is. 

The result was that the American people turned at once in a 
body to the matter of providing both care and opportunities for all 
our children. “Back-to-School” drives became nation-wide and 
many new agencies entered the field of child welfare for the purpose 
of safeguarding the country. 

The result of all this was that the National Child Labor 
Committee was actually pushed along paths upon which we had just 
begun to walk. We began to study intently life in the back country, 
the rural child, and our discoveries have been astounding. The 
problem of child care in this country is not primarily a city problem. 
It is a rural problem. We were brought to a very deep realization 
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of the fact that an intelligent handling of the question of the 
employment of children demands: 


That the rural child be included. It is as much a crime 
to work a child to his hurt on a farm as in a mill. 


That steps be taken to insure good health of children. 
It is a bad thing to have a sick child go to work in a mill or a 
store. It is almost as bad to leave whole families of children 
to fail to grow into strong men and women because of the lack 
of a little instruction and care. 


That proper schools be provided and that children be 
placed in them. Ignorance is ignorance whether in the city 
or in the country. In either place it is a weight hanging to the 
feet of liberty. 


That provision be made for the best care of all defective, 
neglected, dependent and delinquent children. 


Having been pushed along these lines by the forces of the life 
about us we find ourselves now at the center of the child welfare 
movement. We could not have held ourselves out of it if we had 
wished to do so. The constructive worker must bear all these 
different branches in mind. The employer must think of them 
else he does not think economically; and social economy is not so 
very different. Patriotism can never forget these. 

Let us consider where we now stand: The employer is vitally 
interested in the development of children, but as an employer, 
only in so far as it concerns his help or possible supply of help and 
the taxes which may be assessed against him. In good reason he 
can not be expected to go beyond that. His direct interest in 
child welfare will be bounded by the limits of his own mill-village 
and counting all these only a very small percentage of all the 
children will come within the range of his concern. We can not 
rely upon him to make the whole social life good. He necessarily 
stops at the point where the best and most enduring force of workers 
is guaranteed. Much of the higher welfare of children rises above 
that point. 

The war-feeling is subsiding. We have almost forgotten 
about the war. Many of the forces for child welfare are scattering. 
We do not feel them as we felt them one year ago. 
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And still there lies the great back country, the home of most of 
our children, a land unknown to special social constructive agencies. 
More than that, try as we may it will be in thousands, millions 
of cases an impossibility to reach these children by the usual legal 
methods. 

And yet they must be reached, and that becomes in my opinion 
the one big job of this Committee—to make the country a good 
place for a child to live in. 

In the main we have but one method of approach. It is the 
method which was first used by this Committee with great success— 
education. For the sake of the child and for the sake of the 
country, there must be education in and for health, efficiency, good 
living, good homes, good community life. The child and the 
country will not be safe until all the people know what is best and 
want it so much that they will demand it. The approach to all 
child welfare work is along the road of education. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE CHILD 
LABOR PROBLEM 


RAYMOND G. FULLER 


I 


My desire is merely to call attention to some of the elements of 
value in a psychological approach to the child-labor problem. My 
suggestion is that the data of modern psychology are increasingly 
valuable to the understanding and interpretation of the child- 
labor evil, and that in the actual procedure of child-labor reform 
we shall yet find psychology of immense practical service. I do 
not exclude from the meaning of child-labor reform exactly what 
the words imply: the reform of child labor. 

The evil of child labor is not to be measured wholly in terms 
of what child labor does to some children; it has to be measured 
again in terms of what society ought to do for all children—that 
is, it is a matter'very largely of experiences and opportunities denied. 
Again, in measuring the evil in terms of the effects of child labor 
we can not consider only the physical effects, we must consider also 
the psychical effects. Then, in recognizing the fact that the 
destiny of most children is some sort of employment sooner or 
later, we are concerned with the question of vocational fitness, which 
is more than a matter of physical fitness or even of training in the 
technics of an occupation; we are concerned with vocational guid- 
ance that regards the special aptitudes and abilities of the child. 
Vocational guidance must go farther than that. It must discover 
the psychical weaknesses and defects in the child that render one 
occupation less favorable than another. Moreover, there is need 
of finding out and clearly formulating the real differences between 
child labor and children’s work, so that in our condemnation of 
the former we shall not overlook the virtues and values of the latter. 
On each of these points modern psychology already has something 
significant to say. 

Psychology is no longer confined principally to the study and 
classification of conscious states; it is the science of behavior and 
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the integrations of personality. The newer psychology, the com- 
parative, evolutionary, genetic psychology that is based largely 
on objective, observational and behavioristic methods of study, 
is rich in utility and suggestion for the student of the child labor 
problem. This biological psychology is sociological in a degree 
in which the older psychology never was. It is a scientific instru- 
ment becoming better and better adapted to the furtherance of 
humanitarian and educational ends. We have a Child Psychology 
of growing applicability to pedagogical practise, judicial procedure 
and industrial betterment. We have a Child Psychology applied 
to schooling, a Child Psychology applied to play and recreation, 
but not yet a Child Psychology applied to labor. 


II 


Much has been said of children’s rights in connection with the 
child labor problem. But with reference to what basic considera- 
tions, what sources of knowledge, what principles and facts, are 
we able to determine what children’s rights may be? There are 
two questions to be asked and answered in the determination of 
the rights of children. The first has to do with the function of 
childhood: What do children need by way of preparation for adult 
life and service to the group? The second has to do with their 
own nature: What do children need, considered as children— 
what do children need by reason of the sole fact that they are 
children? While these two questions are different, they are not 
divergent: indeed they are convergent. 

Now, though it is true, undoubtedly, that we ourselves need 
in child labor reform a social vision, a social conception of the 
child labor evil and the objective in child labor reform—in a word, 
an humanitarianism broader than the old humanitarianism of pity 
and tears for the individual exploited child—it is equally true that 
our central and dominant interest should be in the child, the child 
as child. He is our proper point of departure in child labor reform. 
The elder economists used to talk about the economic man, as if 
he were a separate and distinct being from other men; but that 
viewpoint has been discarded. There is no economic man, merely 
as such. There is likewise no child laborer, merely as such. There 
is, instead, a child. We may consider the child in connection with 
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child labor; we may consider child labor in connection with the 
child; but in either case we need to know what the child is, by nature. 

So, of high importance is the comparatively new science of Child 
Study, or Child Psychology, of which G. Stanley Hall is the founder 
and chief inspirationalist in America. This great teacher and 
preacher of the gospel according to childhood has emphasized 
the fact that in both body and mind the child is a product of aeons 
of racial inheritance and that in neither can he be rightly under- 
stood except as a product of the past and a prophecy of the future. 
He has emphasized relationship between racial inheritance and 
individual development and between physical development and 
psychical. The signal accomplishment of Child Study is this, says 
Waddle: “It has proved the child to be not an adult in miniature, 
either physically or mentally, but a totally different being. His 
body is not merely smaller; it is different in every fibre. His 
mind is not merely quantitatively different, it is different in kind.” 
Abundantly has this science substantiated the assertion of Rousseau, 
“Nature would have children be children before they are men,” 
and confirmed the truth of Ruskin’s words, ‘“To become a man 
too early is to become a small man.” 

Out of the nature of children arise their needs; and out of 
children’s needs, children’s rights. As the primary and principle 
right of children is the right to childhood, so it is also the right to a 
full childhood and a normal childhood, which really amount to the 
same thing. A normal childhood is the prerequisite of a normal, 
fully efficient adulthood. What constitutes a normal childhood? 
This is the most important question in the entire field of child 
welfare. The answer will not be attempted here, beyond the 
pointing out that a normal childhood is one of natural development 
in accordance with developmental needs, that development of body 
or of mind depends on previous development, and that between 
physical and psychical development there is close correlation and 
more or less interdependence. 


III 


Childhood is peculiarly and pre-eminently the motor period of 
life. The child’s great need is muscular activity, which is also 
neural and psychical. His nature demands it. His growth and his 
health—both physical and psychical—depend upon it. Without 
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it, the establishment of proper and necessary co-ordinations in the 
neuro-muscular system, and of that constitutional unity which 
the ancient Greeks described in the phrase, ““A sound mind in a 
sound body,” is impossible. But there are appropriate and in- 
appropriate times in the course of the child’s development for 
certain kinds of activity. There are serious dangers in the wrong 
kinds at certain stages. There are kinds that are wrong at all 
stages. The applied psychology of child labor would deal with the 
requirements of a normal motor life as compared with conditions in 
child labor. 

Activity in which old racial experience is re-enacted in child- 
hood is developmental and hygienic. It coincides with a normal 
motor life, which is more than physical activity, being also psychical. 
It follows the line of least physical and psychical resistance, and 
answers to physical and psychical needs and demands. The past 
is not only about us, but in us. Imperatively the racially old seeks 
expression through the individually young. Though the value of 
expression may be found in catharsis and sublimation, the expression 
is needful for development and health. In prepubescent years, 
the child is a little savage—a running, hunting, throwing, playing, 
fighting animal. He is the biological product, the ontogenetic 
representative, of savagery in the race. His natural motivations 
to activity have their roots away back in hoarier than hoary 
antiquity. Early adolescence, too, has its own inheritance from 
racial antiquity and its characteristic forms of naturally motivated 
activity. The applied psychology of child labor would deal with 
these natural motivations to activity, these bases of behavior— 
briefly speaking, the instincts—and show how child labor, in its 
many varieties, overfeeds or starves some part of the instinctive 
life, and with what results. 

It would deal also with school-leaving. The child labor prob- 
lem is as much a problem of premature school-leaving as it is of 
premature going-to-work. The causes of school-leaving are 
behavioristic causes—causes of behavior. School-leaving is be- 
havior. The majority of children who leave school do so of their 
own accord, or rather without direct compulsion from parent or 
employer. It is usually their own act and should be studied as 
such. Where it is not their own act, the motives underlying 
compulsion on the part of others may be studied. 
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The causes of school-leaving must be considered with reference, 
first, to the failure of the school to hold the children, which is really 
a failure to hold their interest and loyalty; and second, to the lure 
and attraction of the work that is child labor. Conditions in the 
modern schoolroom are directly antagonistic to the physiological 
needs of children, since the demand for bodily movement, especially 
movement of the fundamental muscles, is denied. Because of this, 
and because of the stressing of the accessory muscles, with an accom- 
paniment of severe nervous effort and strain, much of the work in 
the schoolroom is done under defective psychic motivation. The 
motivation is, in too large a degree, external rather than internal. 
Again, defective motivation is due to certain other characteristics 
of natural activity. 

Activity in childhood becomes increasingly constructive—if 
the constructive, creative impulses are thwarted, the child’s activity 
becomes less satisfying as well as less profitable. Activity, more- 
over, becomes increasingly social, and the work of the school is 
usually carried on with little of social spirit and co-operative method. 
Interest in vocations increases, and the schools in general fail to 
recognize and utilize it. Those that do establish vocational training 
and guidance greatly reduce their school-leaving mortality. This 
vocational interest, at first, is not so much interest in vocations 
as vocations, as it is the manifestation of an unsatisfied craving for 
the concrete and practical. The sense of practicality in the effort 
a child makes does not depend on the adult notion of its utility; 
he does easiest and best what in his present stage of development 
and outlook has definitely useful meaning; he learns easiest and 
best what seems to him applicable, and really remembers only what 
he applies. 

Against conditions such as these that cramp and stifle and 
starve and baffle, children consciously or unconsciously rebel. 
“Nature has not adapted the young animal to the narrow desk, 
the crowded curriculum, the silent absorption of complicated facts,” 
says Dewey. “His very life and growth depend upon motion, 
yet the school forces him into a cramped position for hours at a 
time, so that the teacher may be sure he is listening or studying 
books. Short periods of exercise are allowed as a bribe to keep 
him quiet the rest of the time, but these relaxations do not com- 
pensate for the efforts which he must make. The child is eager 
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to move both mentally and physically. Just as the physical 
growth must progress together with the mental so it is in the separate 
acts of a child. His bodily movements and his mental awakening 
are mutually dependent.”” These requirements of nature, well worth 
considering in connection with schooling, are well worth considering 
in direct connection with child labor. 

One reason why children leave school is retardation, which may 
be the result of mental or physical defect (and this itself may have 
been induced by conditions of school life) or the result of a misfit 
between methods of teaching and the learning process. We are 
apt to forget that learning takes place chiefly through dealing with 
real situations. In human evolution, mind is the creature of crises; 
in the life of the individual, learning and thinking obey a similar 
law of mental development and acquisition. We cram and stuff 
the child’s mind with adult nutriment and wonder why he fails 
in avidity. Children are natural-born learners, built to learn, 
eager to learn—and we give the best marks, not for learning, but for 
reciting from books and performing memory stunts, which is a 
totally different thing. 

Learning proceeds in a large part through the operation of the 
instinct of curiosity. Curiosity is the basis of a large share of the 
intellectual development in animals and in man. It is to the 
intellect what appetite is to the body.* It is a cause of growth and 
development. But the child’s curiosity is repressed in school, and 
that is another of the reasons why school displeases him. It irks 
him that the school leaves out and even discountenances one of 
his favorite and principal methods of acquiring knowledge. 

On the positive side of going to work our applied psychology 
would be concerned with motives and motivations such as the 
following: filial devotion, which is one of the rarest of the numerous 
causes of child labor; the self-assertive instinct in various forms 
and manifestations; the desire for ‘manly independence”; the 
desire for money for the sake of its possession, for the sake of its 
use in self-display or for the sake of candy and movies, of self- 
indulgence and amusement; the desire to follow friends and 
acquaintances who have already gone or are going into industry; 
rivalry with one’s fellows, emulation, hero-worship of older boys; 


*Kirkpatrick’s phrase. 
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the influence of “success books”; the spirit of exploration and 
adventure; etc., etc. Mention would be made of the migratory 
instinct, the desire for a change of environment, as a cause of 
leaving school and going to work and as a cause, further, of that 
shifting about from job to job which characterizes child laborers. 

Our applied psychology would give special attention to the 
causes and consequences of these many changes of employment. 
The psychical and psychopathic effects of the early experiences 
of the child in child labor are of the utmost significance in relation 
to the child labor problem. Disappointment, disillusionment, 
shock; intermittent work and idleness; a flitting from one job to 
another; a vain quest for satisfaction; the formation of habits of 
vacillation and of failure—these come to the child laborer, and 
leave their marks in weakened will and character. Repeated 
failure in this period affects the mental health seriously and per- 
manently, and with the child of neurotic constitution the common 
experiences of this period are highly dangerous to mind and person- 
ality. For mental health a child must have much success and not 
too much failure and disappointment. 

Our applied psychology would deal extensively with the mental 
hygiene of industry as regards children. We are studying the 
mental hygiene of industry with reference to adults; but children, 
as we know today, are not adults in miniature, and industrial hygiene 
in their case is a somewhat different matter. Much of the work 
that children do in the factory and on the farm, as well as in school, 
is done with defective psychic motivation. There is over-emphasis, 
perhaps, of the small, accessory muscles, or there is thwarting and 
repression of instincts, or no evocation of the natural enthusiasm 
and spontaneity of childhood upon which depends the symmetry 
of psychic life and growth. The first result of doing things with 
defective psychic impulsion—that is, with psychic friction—is 
fatigue. Cumulative fatigue is fertile soil for psychopathic ail- 
ments and personality disturbances of various sorts. Work with 
such concomitants as worry, repression of play instincts, lack of 
proper periods of relaxation, separation from the natural group, is 
conducive if long continued to nervous disorders and derangements 
appearing in childhood or in later life. The roots of most dis- 
turbances of personality and mental function are traceable back 
to childhood. Child labor is partly responsible for the neurotic 
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and neurasthenic conditions discovered among the men in the 
selective draft. 

Our applied psychology, further, would include a consideration 
of the physical, mental and moral benefits of a normal play life 
and especially of supervised play. One of the chief indictments 
against child labor is that it deprives children of a normal play 
life. The physical benefits of play are, for the most part, insepa- 
rable from the psychical. And play is psychical. Attention would 
be given to the essentiality of play in the exercise and development 
of the social instincts, such as loyalty, altruism, co-operativeness; 
in catharsis and socialization of the pugnacious instinct; in sub- 
limation of the impulses of the psycho-sexual life—both the homo- 
sexual and the heterosexual impulses. It is chiefly in play that 
the individual learns the rules of the game of life and acquires 
willingness to abide by them. 


IV 


Nobody believes in child labor. We all believe in children’s 
work. The National Child Labor Committee opposes child labor, 
but favors children’s work. It advocates work that develops and 
educates. It asserts that the doctrine of all play and no work 
or responsibility is quite as pernicious as the doctrine of all work 
and no play. It recognizes that children possess work impulses as 
well as play impulses, but that the latter as well as the former are 
repressed and thwarted by child labor. There are common ele- 
ments in play and work, and these with the practical implications 
of such relationship, would be considered by our applied child- 
labor psychology, which would finally devote itself to the differences 
between child labor and children’s work. 

In distinguishing between these two, very definite psychological 
facts and principles are available for guidance and aid. This from 
John Dewey is suggestive: “‘To confine the growing child to the same 
kind of muscular activity is harmful both physically and mentally; 
to keep on growing he must have work that exercises his whole body, 
which presents new problems, which teaches him new things, and 
thus develops his powers of reasoning and judgment. Any manual 
labor ceases to be educative the moment it becomes thoroughly 
familiar and automatic.” Child labor is child labor partly because 
it is not educative in this psychological sense. 
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We are setting up standards of physical fitness for children 
entering industry, and are thinking a little about setting up stand- 
ards of mental fitness. We ought to set up standards of children’s 
work. We are measuring children with reference to their fitness 
to go to work, but we ought also to measure work with reference 
to its fitness for children. This, of course, is in large part a psy- 
chological problem. 

Any occupation in childhood that causes over-use of the small, 
accessory muscles, or continually restricts the use of the large, 
fundamental muscles, any occupation that precludes the develop- 
ment of the finer neuro-muscular co-ordinations (like much of farm 
work, which in the beet fields, on the other hand, puts too much 
_ burden on the small muscles); any occupation that tends to the 
formation of bad motor habits; any sedentary occupation; any 
occupation that stands in the way of a wholesomely objective life; 
any occupation that deprives children of the free muscular exercise 
accompanying play, or of the psychical self-expression found in 
play, or of its mental and moral discipline; any occupation that 
interferes with a fuli childhood, a childhood of normal and com- 
plete development, a characteristic childhood in éach of its stages— 
is far from being a gainful occupation. Any occupation that 
conflicts with, or fails to supply, the natural needs of children 
robs the child of his inherent rights. 
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THE JUVENILE COURT AND CHILD LABOR 
MABEL BROWN ELLIS 


Four years ago, an American boy, 15 years of age, was brought 
before the Children’s Court of New York City, charged with 
threatening his former employer with a revolver when the man 
refused to pay the wages which the boy claimed were due him on 
discharge. He was placed on probation and set out to find work. 
The first position offered him, which he promptly accepted, was 
with a bakery where he worked from six o’clock at night until 
two in the morning. He received $5.00 a weck. When the proba- 
tion officer heard about the night work, he persuaded the lad to give 
it up and promised to help him find more desirable employment. 
But before arrangements could be made the boy himself had found 
work in a saloon. Again he was persuaded to leave and the proba- 
tion officer secured him a job as errand boy with a lumber company 
at a wage of $7.00 a week. The next entry on the probation record, 
however, states: “Boy was washing windows on third story of 
apartment house; fell, fractured his skull, broke both arms and is 
internally injured; not expected to live.’ After the miraculous 
fashion of boys, he did live and was able to leave the hospital in three 
weeks, but, according to the record, he would be unable to work 
for some time. Before another month had elapsed, although still 
unable to use his right arm, the boy secured employment as usher 
in a cheap vaudeville and motion picture house where he was on 
duty until eleven or eleven-thirty each night. Once more urged 
to change his position, he found work as elevator runner in an 
apartment house. Since he was still under 16, his employment 
was in direct violation of the law, but by this time his probation 
period had expired and the officer, apparently drawing a long breath 
of relief, seems to have left him undisturbed. 

While this lad displayed an ability little short of genius in dis- 
covering and seizing upon the most undesirable kinds of work open 
to a child of his years, his story could be duplicated in many particu- 
lars by the records filed away in juvenile courts the country over. 
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The juvenile court occupies, indeed, a peculiar vantage ground 
from which to view the operation of child labor laws and to aid 
in their enforcement: first, because the children whom it serves 
come largely from the poorer groups in the city and are, typically, 
the boys and girls who leave school at the earliest possible moment 
to seek employment; and second, because during the probation 
period, a representative of the court sees the working child regularly, 
frequently as often as once a week and has an unusual opportunity 
to observe the results upon him of the occupation he elects to follow. 
No other social worker knows the most helpless and most exp loited 
type of working child more intimately than does the probation 
officer. 

It is not strange, then, that in at least six states probation 
officers are specifically named among those charged with the enforce- 
ment of the child labor law and that in at least twenty-five states, 
peace officers and truant officers, who often are the only probation 
officers for small courts, are so named. Even more frequently is 
the enforcement of special sections of the child labor law, notably 
those relating to street-trades, messenger service and public exhibi- 
tions, whether in the theater or on the street, placed in the hands of 
the juvenile courts. The causal relationship between delinquency 
and street-trading has been so long recognized that the eight* 
states which have regulated street-trading by state law all consider 
the child who violates these statutes a juvenile delinquent and in need 
of court protection. Likewise, the juvenile court laws of sixteen 
states include in their definition of dependency and neglect, children 
under specified ages who are found peddling or offering any articles 
for sale on the street, and practically the same list of states pro- 
tects for the same age-period children employed in street exhibitions 
of singing or dancing. 

Certain states proceed farther yet in their statutory recognition 
of the relationship which exists between the juvenile courts and child 
labor. In Wisconsin and Kansas, it is possible for a juvenile court 
judge under certain conditions, to grant general employment certifi- 
cates. In Colorado, Louisiana, Wisconsin and Oregon, the judge 
may grant permits for the employment of children in theatrical 
performances; in Washington, Texas, Nevada and the District of 


*Twenty-one states have statutes regulating street trading, but only eight 
of these are state-wide in their application. 
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Columbia, he may exempt children from the age or education 
requirements of the child labor law, if in his judgment the circum- 
stances demand it. But as a matter of fact, although these pro- 
visions are still found in the statutes, they are seldom utilized, for 
most people, including the judges themselves, would agree that the 
issuance of employment certificates should be the function of the 
public school and not of the juvenile court. 

Jurisdiction over cases of adults arrested for the illegal employ- 
ment of children is conferred by statute upon only one court, that 
of the District of Columbia, but if the circumstances under which 
a child is employed have directly contributed to his delinquency, 
the employer could be tried on the latter charge in the majority of 
juvenile courts. 

So much for the legal side of the question. Fortunately, the 
juvenile court was founded and continues to exist, not only as an 
agency for the enforcement of laws, but as a vital force for the 
protection of childhood. No probation officer worth his salt cares 
whether or not the child labor law specifically names him among 
those charged with its enforcement for he knows that it is his duty 
to help in the enforcement of all laws relating to children. No 
juvenile court which rightly interprets its high function of searching 
out and seeking to remove the causes of juvenile maladjustment 
will fail to note the frequency with which premature or unsuitable 
employment enters into the child’s life as a factor of considerable, 
perhaps of overshadowing importance. A court which takes, as 
all courts should, a really vital part in the welfare of the community 
recognizes the fact that its responsibility both to the working child 
and to the child who wants to leave school to go to work does not 
cease with an impartial administration of technical details of the 
law. 

For the purposes of this discussion, the boys and girls who 
appear before our juvenile courts may be considered as forming three 
distinct groups: first, children holding employment certificates 
who have dropped out of school, whether or not they are actually 
at work; second, children employed without certificates and in- 
eligible for them; third, children still in school but rapidly and 
eagerly approaching the time when they may leave. The first 
group is, in city courts, a large one; the second is comparatively 
negligible; the third, while seldom recognized by the court as a child 
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labor problem at all, is by far the largest numerically and imposes 
the most serious responsibility upon the probation officer. 

There can, of course, be no question as to the duty of the court 
when a boy not yet old enough or far enough advanced in school 
to go to work is found illegally employed. The boy must be returned 
to school or, if he is discovered during the summer vacation, 
arrangements must be made to occupy his time in other ways, 
preferably in that outdoor recreation which is his divine right by 
virtue of being a child. It is not a fair solution simply to order 
a child to stop work without providing him with some substitute 
activity and it has been our failure to recognize this fact which 
has led to most of the unpopularity of child labor legislation with 

. court officials. 

Nor must the possible economic need of the family be 
disregarded. The probation officer who would consider his work 
really well done, can not feel satisfied until some way of meeting 
the situation has been devised, whether by increasing the earning 
capacity of other members of the family, by a wiser expenditure of 
its present income, or by supplementing that income from outside 
sources. 

But the responsibility of the court does not end with the child 
or his family. An employer who violates the child labor law in 
one instance may do so in another and it may easily happen that 
before any representative of the state labor department reaches 
him in his regular rounds, other children may have suffered. Not 
only should the juvenile court make it a practice regularly to report 
to the proper enforcing agency any violations of the child labor law 
which become known to it, but it should also follow up its reports 
to make sure that action is taken upon them. In 1917, the judge 
of the juvenile court of the District of Columbia became dissatisfied 
with the co-operation he was getting from the two child labor 
inspectors of the District. He requested a representative of the 
National Child Labor Committee to go through the court records 
and find out exactly what was happening. During the six-months 
period for which records were available, it was found that 48 cases 
had been reported to the inspectors by the court and that in only 
12 of them had any action at all been taken. During the same 
period, only 6 prosecutions—one a month—had been brought by the 
inspectors independently of the court, and this during a summer 
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when violations of the child labor law had been notoriously frequent 
and flagrant. 

With this analysis of its own records as a basis, the court was 
able to put the situation clearly before the Commissioners of the 
District and to demand and get better administration of the child 
labor law, not only for its wards, but for all the working children 
of Washington. 

Next in size to the group of children who are illegally employed 
come those who hold employment certificates and are at work or 
are looking for work. There is a tendency among probation officers, 
and indeed among all of us who call ourselves social workers to con- 
sider that when one of our clients ‘‘has a job,”’ he is settled and 
off our hands. It is certainly easier so to think and even social 
workers at times become human enough to follow the line of least 
resistance. But when we think clearly upon the subject, we all 
realize that this is not enough. Miss Addams, in Twenty Years of 
Hull House, tells the story of a frail man, accustomed only to 
clerical duties, who lost his position in the panic of 93 and came 
before the Mayor’s Committee on Employment, seeking work. 
In the severe winter weather, he was put to digging ditches, promptly 
contracted pneumonia from the exposure and died within a week, 
leaving two little children alone in the world. This is an extreme 
illustration of the need of fitting the man to the job, a poignant 
illustration of the blindness with which we are all, at times, afflicted. 
But is it not a far more terrible thing to let a bright and promising 
boy or girl wander about from one blind-alley trade to another, 
until ambition is dulled and all hopes of attaining any position 
higher than that of unskilled laborer are forever crushed? How 
can a probation officer avert such a tragedy from his wards? 

He can, first of all, study the mental and physical condition 
of the child assigned to his care. All modern juvenile courts insist 
upon such a study of the individual as an essential part of the 
investigation prior to the hearing of the case. The large city courts 
maintain or have easily accessible clinics for this express purpose. 
Small city or rural courts must depend upon the physicians of the 
community for help or upon travelling clinics sent out from state 
institutions, or upon school physicians and psychologists. In default 
of anything better, a rural probation officer can easily provide himself 
with charts showing the relationship between weight and age and 
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height to guide him in judging health; and should study the child’s 
previous record in school as a basis for estimating his retardation 
and the reasons therefor. The court examination often reveals 
physical defects which have escaped discovery in school and the 
court has the peculiar advantage of being able to order the correction 
of such troubles as can be remedied and to enforce its orders. 

It is fairly obvious that a girl with latent tuberculosis should 
not be allowed to go to work in a cotton mill, or a boy with a heart 
lesion to take work which requires heavy lifting, but it is not so 
obvious that a child in fair physical condition to start with may 
be absolutely drained of vitality by confinement at any monotonous 
task for long hours during the period of adolescence. A probation 
officer needs to know not only what industry his ward proposes to 
enter but what part of the process he is to perform and whether it 
involves eye-strain, undue fatigue, exposure to extremes of heat 
and cold, or dust, or poisonous fumes, lifting, prolonged sitting or 
standing; whether there is danger of accident from unprotected 
machinery; whether the place of employment maintains decent 
standards of sanitation and ventilation. Most of these facts should 
be available in the records of the state department of labor; if 
they are not, a request from a probation officer that information be 
secured regarding a specified shop or factory will ordinarily receive 
prompt attention. From the technical standpoint, the officer 
should know whether the kind of work the child is doing offers any 
chance of trade education or of advancement and whether it is 
suited to his special type of ability. From the human standpoint, 
he should know something of the character and business policy of 
the firm or employer. 

Particularly is this true in the case of girls who go out to 
service. The field of domestic service has been the No Man’s Land 
of industrial research and it is as yet untouched by any legislation 
except the compulsory school attendance law. Yet the records 
of juvenile courts contain many stories of the abuse and exploitation 
of these young girls who leave their own homes to earn a living in 
some one’s else kitchen or nursery. Most carefully must a probation 
officer who desires to place a girl at service inform herself upon 
the composition of the family of the prospective employer, the loca- 
tion and privacy of the sleeping-room provided for the girl and the 
arrangements for her free time and recreation. Feeble-minded 
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girls should never be so placed. A most shocking illustration of the 
indifference with which they have occasionally been placed in the 
past was recently brought to the attention of a probation officer 
in a southern city who discovered that a feeble-minded girl, a con- 
firmed masturbator, had during the course of her employment 
as a nurse-maid, taught the little five-year old son of her mistress to 
follow her perverted practices. That mother is paying high for her 
effort to secure cheap service. 

Given such a knowledge of the child and of his prospective 
employment, the probation officer is in a position to judge with some 
likelihood of success whether the two will fit. If the combination 
is not a good one, he must help the boy to find a position that is 
desirable and this implies a working knowledge of opportunities 
for employment in the community which is an essential part of the 
equipment of any well-trained probation officer. It is not necessary 
that every juvenile court should set up its own vocational guidance 
bureau. That would be in most instances an unwise and unneces- 
sary way to handle work more appropriately carried on by other 
agencies. But it is necessary that each probation officer should 
make constant use of all agencies which handle applications for 
work or workers, that he should study the ‘Want Ad” columns 
of the daily papers and that he should gradually work up, for his 
own benefit, a list of men who will promise to give work to difficult 
boys and to keep a friendly eye upon them. In this connection, 
the recent development of the Rotary Club work for boys is of 
special interest. 

During the period of probation—and the president of the 
National Probation Association has urged that this period should 
rarely be shorter than a year—the officer may, if he will, measure 
the effect of gainful occupation upon the child by weekly observa- 
tions of his weight. No state in the Union has yet provided for the 
physical re-examination of working children. The courts have the 
opportunity of setting the pace for the rest of us for the officer sees 
the child weekly and it is a simple matter to watch that sensitive 
index of physical condition, his weight. The Child Health Organi- 
zation has adopted the slogan: ‘‘A scale in every school.”” Some 
of us would like to see a scale in every juvenile court and in every 
children’s institution as well. 

Records, it goes without saying, must be carefully kept if 
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succeeding probation officers are to profit by the labors of today. 
The investigation sheet made out for a working child should show 
as a minimum the following facts: Name of school last attended, 
grade and date of leaving; Number and date of employment 
certificate; Name of present employer; Kind of work done by 
child; Hours and wages. It ought to show as well similar facts 
for each position held since the boy left school, and should contain 
such illuminating facts on conditions of work as have already been 
discussed. Such complete records, which will perhaps be possible 
in that Utopia where juvenile courts have enough probation 
officers and enough stenographers will throw a flood of light upon 
the instability of the child as a laborer, the comparatively small 
wage he can in normal times earn at any occupation open to him 
under 16 and the crying need for vocational guidance in the schools 
and for juvenile labor exchanges in the business world. 

But juvenile court records even in their present incomplete 
condition contain much of value to the student of child labor prob- 
lems. There is no better discussion in print of the relationship 
which may exist between the probation officer and the foreign- 
born parent of a working child than may be found in the pages 
of The Delinquent Child and the Home, where Miss Breckenridge 
and Miss Abbott picture the work of the Chicago court in inter- 
preting American standards to foreign-born parents who ‘clung 
stubbornly to the theory that a child must leave school and go 
to work as soon as he is confirmed, without any regard to his age 
or fitness for work,” and who were quite willing to sacrifice education 
to the land-hunger of the peasant. ‘Perhaps the most striking 
single effect of poverty,” they say, “that seems to have a direct 
connection with delinquency is the heavy burden of financial 
responsibility which the child helps to bear. It is the normal thing 
for children in these families to leave school and go to work at 14. 
Many of them go to work much earlier.” 

Thus the court is brought face to face with the problem of 
dealing wisely with the third and largest group of its children, 
the boys and girls of 14 and 15 who are counting the hours which 
must elapse before their release from school. It is one of the 
tragedies of our educational system that most of them regard it as 
a release and that in many instances the term is correct. A really 
good teacher regards a difficult boy as a challenge to her powers and 
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is unwilling to let him go until she has won him, but a poor teacher 
is always ready to thrust him forth. Most of the boys before the 
juvenile court are difficult boys. If they were not difficult they 
would not be before the court. And there are never enough good 
teachers to go around. The probation officer has then not only to 
meet the problem of juvenile unrest in school but also to combat the 
occasional indifference and lack of co-operation on the part cf the 
teacher which make his task so much the more difficult. Here the 
work of the court psychologist is of supreme importance. For if a 
child is of very low-grade mentality, there is little use of urging him 
to remain in school past the legal age for employment and he should 
be in an ungraded room during his entire school life. The child 
who manifests ordinary ability may be capable of doing good work 
if transferred to a different teacher and may be nursed along into a 
technical high school or business course. Every such child who is 
saved from going to work prematurely through the exertions of a 
probation officer is a distinct contribution to the resources of the 
community by the juvenile court. We have a way of thinking 
that the whole purpose of mental tests is to discover feeble-minded- 
ness, forgetting the thrill which comes to the psychologist when 
he is confronted with a child of more than normal ability. Some 
juvenile delinquency is the reaction of such children who are genu- 
inely bored by the stupidity of the adults surrounding them and 
have to “start something or die,” as one boy put it. It is a crime 
against society as well as the child to permit an occasional spark 
of genius to be snuffed out by premature employment. The pro- 
bation officer must lend his influence to secure scholarships and 
advanced training for the exceptional child, revitalization of the 
school curriculum and adjustment of personalities for the ordinary 
child, and protection and such training as he is capable of absorbing 
for the sub-normal child. 

In at least one other way, juvenile courts come into direct con- 
tact with the need for regulating the employment of children. 
Each year they commit boys and girls to child-caring institutions 
where presumably they are to receive shelter and an education. 
In accordance with this theory of institutional care, the names of 
many such places have been changed from ‘reform school” or 
“house of refuge’ to “training school” or “industrial school.” 
Sometimes the juvenile court retains jurisdiction over children thus 
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committed; sometimes the jurisdiction is transferred to the insti- 
tution; but in most instances some representative of the court, 
either the judge, the chief probation officer or members of an 
advisory board are required to visit all places receiving children 
on court commitment, to observe for themselves the sort of care 
they are receiving. 

At the National Probation Conference a southern man, a 
probation officer in a juvenile court, told of his experience in 
thus inspecting a training school for boys. He went to the 
place because his juvenile court, which had been accustomed 
to commit boys to this institution in the hope of curing them of 
truancy, discovered that when boys were discharged they came home 
harder to keep in school than when they went. And he discovered 
that in this training school, there was no school at all. There was 
a farm, a fine farm, on which, he said, they raised “‘cows, pigs and 
chickens, corn and a few children,” and where, to quote him again, 
“the only culture was agriculture.” That situation can be dupli- 
cated again and again in state and county institutions throughout 
the south. It is child labor of the sort which as yet is unregulated 
by any law except the compulsory education law, and the responsi- 
bility of discovering it and making it public rests upon those per- 
sons whose duty it is to inspect institutions, among whom are in- 
cluded the official representatives of juvenile courts. It is time 
that we faced squarely the whole question of child labor in institu- 
tions. Ina northern state institution, not long ago, visitors walked 
into a room full of little girls, 6, 8 and 11 years old, dependent 
children, every one of them, who were sewing tobacco sacks on 
contract from seven forty-five in the morning until eleven forty-five 
at noon—four hours, in silence, five days a week. Ten or twelve of 
them had the itch but with their little hands tied up in clumsy 
bandages, they were stitching away just the same. They went to 
school four hours in the afternoon. No one knows how much 
of that sort of thing is going on in supposedly reputable institutions 
and no one has a better chance of finding out than has the probation 
officer who drops in at all hours without previous announcement. 

It is absurd to apply the term vocational training to such 
household tasks as scrubbing long corridors or teaching boys to darn 
stockings, and children who are kept out of school for half a day 
for training of this type are simply being cheated of their 
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right to an education. We grant the difficulty of drawing the line 
between work which is really educational and work which is 
drudgery, but until we get household managers and farm foremen 
into our institutions who have had a professional training for 
their work and who assume a professional attitude toward it, 
let us not call institutions which give boys and girls no chance 
to learn a real trade, training schools. If it is impossible at least to 
give children the honest equivalent of a public school education, 
let us frankly say so and not attempt to camouflage the fact 
that they are earning their own living, under the protection of 
the state, in direct violation of the compulsory education and the 
child labor laws, thus practically nullifying the purpose of the juvenile 
court which was responsible for their commitment. 

In the preceding discussion, we have touched upon a few of the 
ways in which the juvenile court is related to the enforcement of 
child labor legislation. There are many others which might be 
mentioned, notably the administration of mothers’ pensions by 
the juvenile courts of certain states, but it should be clear without 
further argument that the relationship is close and constant; that 
the courts have unusual opportunities for the observation of working 
children and that we must continue to depend upon the hearty 
co-operation they have always given us when they once understood 
our aims, to raise the standards of child labor laws and to obtain 
their better enforcement. 
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THE RURAL CHILD AND COMPULSORY 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


GERTRUDE FOLKS 


In going to different sections of the country and visiting rural 
schools, one is frequently impressed with the thought that every 
child all over the country is doing precisely the same thing that the 
particular group visited is doing—going to school and learning to 
read, to write and to do all the other things that we consider part 
of education—and we are inclined to pride ourselves upon our public 
school system. But if we think fairly we are forced to admit that, 
although under our educational laws every child shceuld be in school, 
there are hundreds of thousands who are not. School statistics 
are not adequately compiled in most states, and it is impossible to 
determine exactly how many children are not in school. The last 
statistical report of the Bureau of Education, however, estimates 
that 17% of all children between 6 and 18 years of age are not 
enrolled in any school, public or private. Especially is this true in 
the rural sections. One of our Southern states, a distinctly agricul- 
tural state, reports that in 1918, there were over 1,200 white and 
over 4,500 colored children between the ages of 10 and 18, who had 
never attended any school. And North Dakots, a state which 
represents an entirely different type of agricultural work, reports 
that only 30% of farm children complete the 8th grade in school, 
and only 4% complete the High School course. The president 
of a state Normal College in a Southern state recently made 
an estimate of the average education of all the people in the state 
over 6 years of age; and he found that the average for all—including 
university and college graduates, high school and normal students, 
boys and girls in the elementary schools as well as those who had 
never attended any school—would fall somewhere in the third 
grade. For this non-attendance of rural children there are several 
causes—unquestionably, farm labor is one factor and will be 
discussed later. The distance of the schoolhouse from the homes, 
poor roads, and lack of free transportation is another cause. 
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Educational reports, in their present state of inadequacy, seldom 
touch on this point, and no figures for the country as a whole can 
be given. In North Dakota, however, the State Department of 
Education reports that 7,541 children were excused from attendance 
because they lived more than 214 miles from the school house, 
the maximum distance which a child is obliged to go according 
to the compulsory attendance law. In another state in which 
the Committee is now working, an agricultural state, the school 
superintendents of 27 counties reported on the number of children 
living more than 2 miles from the schoolhouse—the limit fixed by 
the compulsory attendance law of that state. Their estimates 
varied from 5% to 50% with the majority reporting 10 or 15%. 
The indifference of parents, especially of those who themselves 
never received an education is a third cause that should not be 
underestimated. One who visits rural schools and talks with the 
teachers and the children is constantly amazed at the extent to 
which this ignorance still prevails. But there is another reason for 
non-attendance, more fundamental, and chiefly responsible for the 
above causes—the inadequacy of our rural schools. They are not 
performing their function with sufficient success to win over pre- 
judiced and indifferent parents, to compensate them for the imme- 
diate dollars and cents loss that may result from the loss of the help 
of the children on the farm, nor with sufficient success even to make 
the child prefer school to work. Unquestionably the majority 
of country children of school age who are not enrolled in school and 
those who do not attend regularly are helping on the farm, but 
it by no means follows that this work is the cause of their non- 
attendance. Rather it is an excuse—it is not often that the child 
who wishes to stay in school is made to stay out and help on the 
farm. Except in the case of hired labor and to some extent tenant 
labor, actual poverty is not an important factor in the majority 
of cases. The labor of the children is utilized not because it is 
essential to the life of the family, but because to both parent and 
child it seems to have a value that school work does not. It gives 
a sense of practical worth-whileness that the school fails to give. 
As a beet-grower in Colorado once said to a member of the Child 
Labor Committee staff, ““My boy is worth $1,000 for work during 
the beet season, but is nothing but an expense if he goes to school.” 
Another family who boasted that they had made $10,000 from 
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their farm during the preceding year were allowing their two 
children to work in the field during school hours. To the parent 
the work of the school appears unpractical and unimportant; to 
the child it is often monotonous and irksome. With such a com- 
bination, there is only one place to turn for a solution of our attend- 
ance problem and that is the school. We cannot expect an awaken- 
ing on the part of the parents until the school offers more than it 
does today. Everyone is familiar with the traditional “‘little 
red school-house.”” Thousands of that very same type of school 
still exist all over the country. The buildings are just as primitive 
and poorly equipped; the teachers are just as young, uneducated 
and poorly paid; the curriculum is just as stereotyped, unpractical 
and dead. 

Without minimizing what has already been done along the line 
of rural school improvement, it is fair to say that the modern 
rural school is still the exception and not the rule. Many counties 
in most states have one or two “show schools,”’ but the rank and 
file are pitiable. Like everything else, the schools suffered during 
the war. Time and again, in the state in which the National 
Child Labor Committee is now working, when county superin- 
tendents have been asked, ‘‘Have you a strong movement towards 
consolidation; has practical agriculture or industrial work been 
introduced?” etc.—their reply has been “Before the war we had 
begun work along those lines, but of course all that was dropped.”’ 
It will take renewed effort to begin this work again, to bring it up 
even to the pre-war standard, and to carry it on at a rate that will 
show any appreciable results within the next ten years. Too often 
school officials are inclined to take the point of view that one 
county superintendent expressed in the preface to his biennial 
report. He wrote, “In accordance with the law I am submitting 
this report, but there has been no change in the schools since the 
last report. Two years is entirely too short a time to look for 
any marked changes in the school system unless the superintendent 
be a revolutionist of the most extreme type.” If this be true, we 
shall have to search out regular Bolsheviks for our educational 
leaders, for rural schools have a long way to go before they can 
make a legitimate appeal for the attendance of rural children. 

There are however four fundamental changes which are 
requisites for any great progress: (1) The abolition of the old 
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district system where it still exists, and the substitution of a 
centralized county system under the leadership of a full-time, 
well-paid experienced county superintendent with an adequate num- 
ber of supervisors. (2) The consolidation of one and two room 
schools. Consolidation is of many kinds. I have in mind a school 
recently visited as a “consolidated” school. It was a typical 
one-teacher frame schoolhouse, with no better equipment, no better 
instruction and no more activities than usual. I inquired about 
the consolidation, so-called, and found that another one-teacher 
school down the road with an enrollment of about 15 students 
had been abolished and the children told to attend this school. 
Not only was no improvement made in the school, but the children 
of the other school lived more than two miles from this school- 
house, and after the first month not one of them attended, and 
under the compulsory attendance law they could not be forced to 
do so. By consolidation, I mean the elimination of two or more 
small schools and the substitution of a larger, well-equipped, 
well taught central school, to which transportation is furnished by 
the school board for those children living a specified distance from 
the schoolhouse. (3) The third need is one with which everyone 
has been familiarized this year—the question of the low salaries 
paid to teachers, the consequent teacher shortage, and going a step 
further, the consequent employment of untrained if not absolutely 
uneducated teachers. In spite of some progress made in several 
sections of the country this year, the report of the National Educa- 
tion Association published last fall, still fairly represents conditions, 
and the subject will not be discussed here except te bring it to mind 
as a contributing cause to the non-attendance of rural children. This 
applies not only to teachers but also to state superintendents, county 
superintendents and supervisors. (4) The fourth change which must 
be made in our schools is a revision of the curriculum, both as to 
methods of instruction and content of subject matter. This alone 
could be made the subject for an entire conference, and cannot be 
expanded in this paper. But until we have in our rural schools 
a type of instruction and of activity that not only is based on 
modern theories of child psychology but that is especially adapted 
to rural life, we shall not have the cooperation of the families whose 
children we seek to educate, nor the interest of the children them- 
selves. The most fundamental reform of all has not been 
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mentioned—the one which will make possible all of the above— 
namely, an increase in the amount of funds available for school 
purposes both on the part of the states and of the federal govern- 
ment, and their distribution on a basis which will tend to equalize 
educational conditions throughout the country and to give special 
aid to communities in which consolidation is being accomplished. 

The title of this paper ‘The Rural Child and Compulsory 
School Attendance” is a question-begging phrase. The real prob- 
lem is not that of compelling the child to attend school, but of 
educating the farm child; the ultimate solution is not to be sought 
through compulsory attendance laws alone, but through a reorgani- 
zation of the rural schools that will touch the schoolhouse, the school- 
teacher, the school curriculum, and the relation of the school to the 
community. Compulsory attendance laws are necessary; at 
present, in most states there is need of extending their scope; in 
every state, even in those in which the laws themselves are adequate, 
there is need of a much more rigid enforcement in rural districts. 
But, as far as the education of the individual child is concerned, these 
laws will be of little value unless accompanied by a change in the 
type of education which is given. We look forward to the time 
when the element of compulsion will be necessary only in extreme 
cases; when the school will have resumed its traditional and right- 
ful place as the center of the life of the community, and parents 
recognizing the value of education will urge their children to attend. 
When this time comes, there will be no attendance problem, for 
the children themselves will be interested in the work and activities 
of the school and will consciously desire to attend. This is an ideal, 
but it is an ideal which can be reached, for it has been reached in 
some cases. In the state in which the Committee has been working 
attendance records have been taken in three or four hundred rural 
schools. For the most part they are the typical one-room schools 
such as those described above, but there are also some good con- 
solidated schools. Although these records have not yet been 
compiled, two facts stand forth—(1) that whereas in the one-room 
schools the average attendance is usually about 50-60%, and often 
lower, in the consolidated schools it is seldom below 90%, and (2) 
although the teachers of the consolidated schools have many more 
pupils to deal with, they can give the exact reason for every pupil’s 
absence, whereas the teachers of the one-room schools usually say, 
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“T don’t know; he just doesn’t come.” If, then, we find that as 
the school approaches a satisfactory performance of its natural 
function, the attendance problem solves itself without constant 
recourse to attendance officers, should not those interested in the 
education of rural children give fully as much consideration to the 
kind of school which the child attends and the type of instruction 
which he receives, as to the enactment and enforcement of com- 
pulsory attendance laws? 
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WHAT IS HEALTH PROTECTION FOR WORKING 
CHILDREN 


HAROLD H. MITCHELL 


The value of certificates of physical fitness of children applying 
for work permits has probably been very much over-estimated in 
the minds of many of us interested in child-labor problems. There 
seems to be a belief that if we can only get a doctor to say that a 
child who is applying for a work permit is of normal physical develop- 
ment and of sound health, we have protected that child’s health. 
Unfortunately the matter is not so simple. In fact, the value of 
physical examinations under the present methods of administration 
is quite limited. 

For those children who have marked and serious physical 
defects the examinations are more valuable inasmuch as they are 
likely to result in withholding the permit until the defects are 
corrected. Such rejection often causes the defective child to take 
treatment when he had previously been indifferent to the advice of 
the school medical examiner. The more careful and conscientious 
medical examiners are rejecting from employment all cases of extreme 
malnutrition, dental caries with pyorrhea, tuberculosis, uncompen- 
sated heart disease, the severer forms of diseased tonsils, badly 
defective vision, and grossly hypertrophied adenoids, but the 
selection of this limited group of children for treatment represents 
only a part of our problem. I can not give you accurate data show- 
ing the percentages of the rejections in different cities, because the 
variations in the laws and in the methods of compiling these figures 
makes any comparison unfair, but in every case a much smaller 
number are refused work permits, or are held until corrections are 
obtained, than we would claim was the total number of defective 
children among those examined. 

A study of the records and methods used in fifteen cities leads 
me to believe that those cities where twenty to thirty per cent 
of the applicants are refused on the first examination, and where 
three to five per cent of the applicants are finaily refused because 
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of failure to have the defects sufficiently corrected, are considerably 
above the average in the physical standards required for a permit. 
In most cities it is obvious that the physical standards for the 
examinations are so low that many children with serious physical 
defects are allowed to work and no follow-up efforts are made 
to have these defects corrected. I am convinced from the examina- 
tions of school children and the findings of the draft examinations 
that there must be a very much larger percentage of children with 
physical handicaps among those applying for work permits than 
the records of the examiners will show, even in those cities where 
the largest proportion of the applicants are rejected. 

It may appear from this that the remedy is the application of 
higher physical standards by the medical examiners so that every 
defective child will be required to have his defects corrected, or be 
refused a certificate. I doubt, however, if this is practicable. We 
cannot reject our boys and girls as unfit for earning a living on the 
same basis as the physicians rejected the draft applicants who were 
unfit for military service. As we know, the draft examination was to 
protect the army against filling its ranks with defective men while the 
examination of the child for a work permit is to protect the child. 

I believe we should have minimum physical standards, and 
of course every child should be required to meet these minimum 
standards before he is given a certificate, but we must remember 
that these minimum standards can not be sufficient protection to 
the health of all the children, for the examinations can reject only 
those children who are in immediate and almost certain danger of 
injuring their health. One state and several of our cities are already 
using such standards, but they are actually protecting the health 
of only a relatively small proportion of the working children. 

The difficult phase of this problem is the protection of the child 
with physical handicaps that are less serious than those mentioned, 
and the protection of the healthy child from the injury that may 
result from the hazards and strain of his employment. This can 
be accomplished successfully only by a capable administrator with 
discretionary power. 

We have come to be afraid of laws granting discretionary 
power, because they have been so often abused. It is so difficult 
to find capable and conscientious administrators for our child- 
welfare laws, that many of our leaders have become discouraged with 
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laws giving discretionary power, and have turned to legislation that 
provides some measure of protection for the child regardless of the 
scientific ability and understanding of the administrator. I am 
convinced, however, that in order to insure health protection to 
more than the very limited number who are so obviously in need of 
medical care, we must develop this work under laws giving discre- 
tionary powers. 

I believe that only so far as we obtain intelligent and scientific 
administration of laws applying to child welfare shall we find larger 
and more active support for the movement. There is need, there- 
fore, of giving first consideration to plans for promoting, upon a 
scientific basis, with trained workers, the development of all child- 
welfare activities—whatever may be the need of extension of these 
activities. The development of health protection for the working 
child must be done in a scientific manner by an administrator who 
sees the problem from the standpoint of the welfare of each individual 
child. As we succeed in obtaining this kind of administration, we shall 
gain the cooperation of all intelligent employers. The development of 
industrial hygiene has shown that business men can be convinced that 
it is poor business to allow their employees to suffer physical injury 
when it can be prevented. Likewise, we can obtain the co-opera- 
tion of many employers as soon as we give to administrators dis- 
cretionary power enabling them to follow up working children 
with a view to protecting their health, instead of our present 
unscientific method of excluding children from employment because 
of failure to attain an arbitrary standard of physical condition. 
I believe that such administration of our laws with discretionary 
power is possible if we will but organize the work properly, and 
if we will pay salaries adequate to secure the services of adminis- 
trators of ability and training. 

Of course I would accept an arbitrary physical standard, 
even though it protects a very small proportion of our working 
children, rather than have no protection of their health; but I do 
contend that we should recognize that this method can never 
give the health protection that is greatly needed by a large pro- 
portion of our adolescent children; that to give this- protection 
we must use scientific methods that treat each child as an individual 
case, rather than the method so largely used of treating them as a 
wholesale group. 
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In deciding whether we should give our administrators dis- 
cretionary power for this task of determining the physical fitness 
of our children for work, we should consider the way the adminis- 
tration of the law has actually worked, where such power has not 
been given. I find that most of the medical examiners feel that they 
must decide whether the child’s physical condition is sufficient 
cause for refusing an employment certificate. They have no other 
way to protect the health of a child than the refusal of a work 
permit. Under such circumstances they visualize a case of a 
child who has refused to have his carious teeth filled and yet has 
gone to work after the employment certificate has been refused. 
Such a case in the courts, places the examining physician in an 
embarrassing position, which he always wishes to avoid. He knows 
that the care and discretion he has used to protect the health 
of the child is not appreciated by the legal mind. Under such 
circumstances the physician cannot afford to guess at his prognosis. 
Discretion is used in deciding the question, but this discretion 
does not give the child protection for his health. In other words, 
a law that does not give discretionary power to the examining 
physician or to the issuing officer, only protects the children with 
the more serious physical defects and it is often left to our law 
courts to determine which defects are sufficiently serious to need 
attention. 

On the other hand, discretionary power should result in the 
refusal of all those work permits that are now being refused and 
would make it possible, in addition, to treat every case according to 
its individual merits. The case with minor defects could be given a 
limited time to have the defects corrected. Every correctable defect 
could be corrected, because follow-up work would be possible. Each 
certificate could be issued for a specific occupation. The weaker 
children could be spared from the more fatiguing or hazardous 
occupations. Whenever there is a doubt concerning the probable 
hazards or effect of an occupation upon a child, the certificate could 
be issued for a limited time after which the child would be required 
to submit to another examination. Information could thus be 
obtained to show the effects of various occupations upon immature 
workers. For every change of occupation the applicant would be 
examined and. considered for the new occupation. 

To the physician there can be no choice whether he shall use 
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discretionary power. He must always use this discretion as to the 
seriousness of physical defects. The choice is whether we shall allow 
our courts to limit the expert advice of the physician. The physician 
should not be placed in the impossible position of having, as his 
only means for protecting a child’s health, the refusal to permit the 
child to work; but he should be able to require such follow-up work 
as is necessary to give the child full health protection. The physician 
should decide for or against the probable injurious effect of certain 
specific occupations upon individual children, and the advisability 
of special periodic physical examinations or of change to another 
employment. He should also decide the advisability of giving each 
minor physical defect proper treatment, and in what cases the cor- 
rection of the defect should be made a condition of employment. 
Minimum physical standards should be applied to withhold per- 
mits for any employment from those children with the more serious 
defects. And, likewise, physical standards should be agreed upon 
for the correction of minor physical defects, and for the follow-up 
work advisable for obtaining these corrections. There is particular 
need for obtaining and using accurate knowledge of the hazards of 
various occupations. But every child presents an individual prob- 
lem and justice demands his individual consideration. 

As I have mentioned, it is difficult to obtain able and con- 
scientious administrators to whom we may entrust this discretionary 
power, but our large cities can well afford to employ a medical 
executive on full time with assistant medical examiners. The 
executive could see that provisional or limited-time certificates are 
issued, or certificates withheld, wherever this is found necessary to 
protect the health of children in all occupations or to obtain the cor- 
rection of physical handicaps. I believe that our smaller cities 
can secure such an administrator through an organization that will 
place several child welfare activities under the direction of one trained 
and capable social worker. The work of vocational guidance, school 
attendance, juvenile probation and the issuance of employment 
certificates are so related as to suggest a single executive. Such 
a position should provide a salary that would make possible the 
employment of an able executive. Relatively untrained assistants 
could soon be shown how to carry out the details of these 
activities under expert supervision, and the medical examiner could 
be depended upon to determine the physical condition of each 
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child applying for a work permit, and to advise the issuing officer 
which children need physical defects corrected and which children 
need special follow-up work other than the routine periodical 
examinations. With the help of the issuing officer he could advise 
regarding the hazards of the various occupations. 

To summarize, I would say that we can not give health protec- 
tion to more than a very small group of our working children unless 
we have capable executives, with discretionary power, to issue em- 
ployment certificates; that this can very probably be accomplished, 
in our larger cities by employment of full-time medical executives 
who will give special study to the health problems of the working 
child, and in smaller cities by grouping several child welfare activities 
so that trained sccial workers may be employed who will direct 
the issuance of work permits and follow the advice of part-time 
medical examiners in protecting the health of each individual child. 
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THE NEXT STEP TO BE TAKEN BY THE NATICNAL 
CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


DR. FELIX ADLER 


Before discussing the subject of my address, I ask leave to 
state a question which has greatly occupied my mind of late, and 
which I imagine must be of general interest. The question is: 
Why do foreign national ideals exert so strong an influence on large 
numbers of the American people? I have read that something like 
a million Russians have gone back to take part in the reorganiza- 
tion of their country. The American Zionists are striving to 
realize their national ideal in far away Palestine. Irish Americans 
consecrate their nationalist enthusiasm to the Irish Republic that 
is to be. If these millions were disloyal to the United States, the 
explanation would be obvious. But, on the contrary, they eagerly 
and sincerely protest their loyalty. They do their duty as citizens; 
they pay their taxes; they enlist in the armies of the United States; 
and by far the greater number of those who are of foreign stock 
intend to continue to make their home here. Their home, yes; 
but their heart,—is it in Ireland, is it in Palestine, is it in Russia? 
It would be unfair to say as much as this. The fact rather seems 
to be that their affections are divided. They love this country as a 
man loves his fireside, and this he will defend at the risk of his life. 
But they love Ireland, Palestine, etc., as a man loves some sacred 
shrine——as the Mohammedan loves the holy places at Mecca, 
turning towards them his face in worship, and making them the 
object of his pilgrimage. 

Even the native Anglo-American, whether of Puritan or Cava- 
lier descent, was strongly moved during the recent war by the 
magnetic attraction of a foreign, namely, English nationalism. 
The English motherland was engaged in a life and death struggle 
with a hostile power, and the Anglo-American population promptly 
responded to the call of English nationalism. I repeat that I am 
not questioning the loyalty of any of our citizens;—I am struck 
by the fact that, say what you will, two loyalties seem to exist 
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side by side in the minds of large numbers of our people. And 
the reason why the foreign nationalisms are so potent amongst 
us, is that we in the United States have not yet achieved a distinctive 
national ideal of our own, or at any rate that this ideal is still em- 
bryonic, and for the most part latent. 

Let me define exactly what I mean by nationalism. National- 
ism is the collective self-consciousness of a people, the feeling which 
a people has for the things that are peculiar to itself, such as its 
literature, institutions, traditions, aspirations. A nationalist is 
one who thinks of himself as a single organ in the vaster organism 
of his people, for whom the esteem in which his people are held, 
the role they play in the world, the realization of their noblest 
ambitions, mean more than his private prosperity or prestige. I 
am far from denying that Americans have ideals. At certain 
highlight moments of our history Americans too have even trar- 





siently been nationalists,—but habitually their ideals are individual- 
istic. This great country is regarded by them as an opporiincity 


for the individual to thrive in. The state is regarded as the servant 
of the individual,—true of all individuals, but of ail in their individual 
capacity. Even the most spiritual e expressions of American ideal- 
ism, as in Emerson’s writings, are still strictly individualistic 

But now a new world situation has come about. — 
individualism, carried far beyond its wholesome limits, finds itself 
face to face with its opposite extreme, collectivism, as now tried 
out in Soviet Russia. And the thought I wish to present is tha 
the rise of this tremendous antagonist, and the immense issues at 
stake for civilization in the conflict being now waged, should lead 
us to revise our individualistic theory of life and of the state, and 
should challenge us to the formation of a national ideal of our own, 
that is, of a collective purpose for the American people, and should 
also help us to define what that purpose is to be. Are we to pass 
from one extreme to the other? Are we to exchange for the un- 
bridled capitalism of the past the new directorate of the proletariat? 
This certainly will not be our decision. We, the people of freedom 
and initiative, will continue to prize all that is inalienably precious 
in this individualistic conception of man; but we are bound also to 
recognize the superior worth of the collective welfare as our inspiring 
motive. Collectivism fertilized by individual initiative, individual- 
ism ennobled by the collective aim, should be our guiding principle. 
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To work out in practice this ideal, to exemplify it in the broad area 
of American democracy, is to my mind our national task. 

I shall not attempt in this address further to elaborate my 
thought. The mere enunciation suffices to indicate the point of 
view from which social workers of whatever class should, from 
now on, regard the particular business they have in hand. To 
prepare the American people for the upbuilding of a new type 
of civilization, founded on the ideal just mentioned, is the problem 
which all social workers should keep before their mind. A diseased 
people, an ignorant people, a people dragged down from its mora 
level by unreclaimed criminality in its midst, can not become the 
architect of the new civilization that is to be. Therefore the fight 
against contagious disease, the efforts to improve the schools, or to 
introduce a wiser and saner treatment of criminals,-——all these enter- 
prises, all these indispensable efforts, must goon. But they are con- 
cerned with means to an end. Health is a means, knowledge 1s a 
means; it is the end, the goal, the new civilization, that must be 
kept in view. 





The social worker today who does not see the things he is try- 
ing to do in a new light, that is to say, in their relation to the new 
world order that is striving to come to the birth, has not profited 
by the experience of the last five years, has not been touched to finer 
issues by the great destinies that are now hanging in the balance. 
To go on just as we did before the war, moving in our accustomed 
ruts, absorbed in the special and partial interests in which we are 
particularly concerned, without reference to the larger horizons 
that have been opened, must be impossible to any social worker 
who is worthy of his salt. 

And it is on the basis of these considerations that I would offer 
a few suggestions as to the next step to be taken by the group of 
social workers to which I belong, namely, the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

The next step should be to give our assidtious attention to child 
labor in agriculture, on the farms. The elevation of the agricultural 
population of our country has a direct bearing on the large world 
problem to which I have just referred. The agriculturists of the 
country, broadly speaking, represent the clement of stability. The 
industrial, factory operatives in the cities, again broadly speaking, 
represent the element of unrest. The scales have dipped unduly 
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towards urban life. We need, in the interests of social stability, 
to redress the balance, by making the children of the agriculturists 
better educated, increasing their mental and moral resources, as 
well as by making agricultural life more attractive. 

We are told that one and a half million children today are 
laboring on the farms. Their work is not such as to make them fit 
to take up the problems of the American people, to be architects 
of the new civilization. Incredible conditions have been dis- 
closed in certain rural communities. Thousands of children have 
only the smallest number of months of schooling. Compulsory 
education, where it is prescribed by statute, is often “‘a promise 
to the ear.” 

We have not been courageous enough in dealing with this 
situation. We have given too exclusive attention to the child in the 
mill, and not sufficient attention to the child on the farm. But 
today the best farmers’ organizations are with us, we can count 
on their hearty co-operation. 

I should like to add two reasons why the work with and for the 
agriculturists seems to me both urgent and fascinating. The first 
is, that, unlike the monotonous labor of the factory operative, the 
occupation of the farmer is full of variety, and if only he is rightly 
educated can be made mentally stimulating to an extraordinary 
degree. Farming today is applied physics, applied chemistry, 
applied biology. The work of the hands, instead of deadening 
the mind, develops it. And secondly, because the agrciulturist 
is both by nature an intense individualist, and yet by force of circum- 
stances is compelled more and more to co-operate with his neigh- 
bors, both for business and social purposes, it seems likely that 
that wholesome combination of collectivism and individualism to 
which I alluded in the earlier part of my address may be illustrated 
even sooner on the land than in the cities. 














THE CHILD IN THE OPEN COUNTRY 
“LITTLE DEELY,” THE WOODHAULER’S DAUGHTER* 


JOHN F. SMITH 


Uncle Zeke first saw her on an afternoon in June, when she 
stood in her own yard crying while her father, Old Man Ike, with 
a mowing blade in his hands was chasing her older brother, Isom, 
trying to catch him and ‘an’ cut his damn guts out, jist to see 
um drag the ground atter ’im.” Deely stood near the five-rail 
fence crying her protest until her mother, fearing that Old Ike who 
would never catch Isom might turn on someone he could catch, 
rushed out and took the screaming, protesting, kicking youngster 
into the house. She was then five and a half years old, but Uncle 
Zeke liked her. 

Old Man Ike had come home that day drunk. It was his favorite 
way of coming home. Many a time he passed Uncle Zeke’s house, 
his team of well-kept horses in a wild run, the driver sitting on 
the spring seat with hat off, with his iron-gray hair flying in the 
air, giving war-whoop after war-whoop as the frightened and whip- 
lashed team tightened their speed for the long ascent that began 
just below Uncle Zeke’s gate. When the team reached the first 
and only bench in the long winding road they had smooth traveling 
for a short distance, but the next ascent by the ‘‘meetin’ house” 
was so steep that they soon became winded and merely walked 
rapidly—but walked under the stinging lash and the wild war- 
whoop of the driver. 

When on top things suddenly changed. Old Ike at the first 
glimpse of his home half a mile around the curve waked the echoes 
with a whoop and followed this with oath after oath mingled with 
the words of his favorite “drunk song,” “Round Corn Sally.” 

“Hide out, little ones, yore pappy’s full an’ ’s a-comin’. Hell— 





*This is the second instalment of ‘‘The Child in the Open Country,” the 
first instalment of which appeared in the May issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD. 
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up-a-lim’, Sookie (his wife) you don’t half know me yet. Put on 
the kittle an’ the corn pone; set out the jam an’ the pot-licker; 
Old Ike’s a-comin’ as hongry as a hell-hound with his tongue hanging 
dry, his tail tucked down, and his tushes as sharp as a mowing 
blade. Hed—dap! G——damn you!” and down would come the 
lash on the flank of his off horse which sent him at break-neck 
speed around the curve. 

Poor Sookie who was always on the lookout for that first 
whoop hurriedly prepared his dinner, which had long been cooked, 
and wisely planned to be busy at something else when he made 
his appearance at the door. From the time the first whoop was 
heard Little Deely clung close to her mother’s skirts. | Whether 
she was in the house or outside she always broke hastily for her 
mother the instant her father’s voice rang through the trees. 

Upon arriving at the barn Old Ike usually poured forth a flood 
of sulphurous epithets at everything and everybody. Isom was 
cursed for not having enough feed, or for having too much for the 
horses; the bony calf was sent scurrying away with rocks bounding 
from its ribs; chickens that ventured into the feed troughs 
suffered martyrdom if caught. Every hog that appeared around 
the corner felt the sting of the well trimmed lash,—and Oid Ike 
was an expert in the use of that instrument. He knew well how to 
measure the distance and how to time the jerk to make the last 
three inches wrap about a hog’s tail or hind leg with most telling 
effect. It usually had to be about the hind leg, for very few hogs 
that dwelt on that farm or passed on the road possessed tails. Old 
Ike’s brindle cur, Grizzly, attended to that matter and always mani- 
fested least interest in those that had very short stumps. 

Isom usually appeared about the time Old Ike finished 
“ungearing”’’ the horses. He came to serve as a buffer between 
his infuriated father and his mother and sister. He loved his 
sister and mother, and he always feared that some of the threats 
vhich he often heard his father make might be put into effect. 

Te was active and quick as a cat, could run well, could dodge a 
rock, and always felt sure of himself when the old man was 
“wrathy.’”? So his appearance was usually carefully timed. Old 
Ike was almost certain to fall out with him about something at first 
sight. Isom knew this, and he knew that he could keep him out 
of the house till he became tired out with ranting and hunger, or 
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until intoxication should grow upon him and make him fall asleep. 
Like a mother dove, a quail, or an oven bird, Isom often feigned 
injury and thus drew the enemy farther and farther from the nest. 
He did not find it safe to play the game too close to his pursuer for 
Old Ike could throw a rock when sober almost as accurately as 
a rifie could put a bullet, and the boy didn’t know what time the 
old man’s cunning might come to him even while he was drunk. 

“How do you keep him after you so long when he’s hungry?” 
said a neighbor boy to Isom one day. 

“Oh, that’s a snap. I know his tricks. You see he likes 
nothing better than to catch a hog or a young mule standing with 
its tail towards him and slip up and give it a cut with his whup. 
Heap a-times I play ’possum. I stop ever once in a while and 
stoop over, making lak I knocked off a toe nail or stuck a thorn 
in my foot. As soon as he sees my tight britches he peartens up 
an’ begins slipping up on me. But I always keep my eye on him, 
an’ before he gits close enough to shy a rock at my head I cut into 
the brier patch and trot on apiece furder.”’ 

“Did he ever ketch you?”’ 

“Ves, he did once when I fell in the gulley. But dang if ever 
he does it agin.” 

“How do you ever git ’im stopped?” 

“Oh, he jist keeps on till he gits so danged drunk that he 
jist falls down an’ goes to sleep, or he gits petered out and goes 
to the house to dinner. I know he’s too tard to do anything to 
um there so I go back to work. 

“Why don’t he git you at night?” 

“Wy he fergits all about it by that time. Mammy she tells 
bim I’m out at work like a little man an’ that pleases him. Then 
when I go in I brag about what I’ve done an’ he gits in a good 
humor. He’s sober by then, an’ he aint sech a danged fool when 
he ain’t drunk. 

Thus had this uncouth, unlettered lad of fifteen learned the 
gentle art of managing an obstreperous father, and he got a lot 
of exercise and fun out of it. But he always seemed cowed and 
abashed in the presence of other boys. He never talked much 
but if some boy wanted a bark whistle or a four-strand round whip 
Isom knew how to make them. He knew just how to cut the 
notches in the three triggers for a bird trap or a “deadfall.”” He 
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knew that black snakes and colubers lay eggs but that rattlers 
and copperheads bring forth their young alive. He knew that 
lizards and ‘“‘scorpions” sit on their eggs, that young buzzards and 
carrion crows are white, that a “doodle bug” flips dirt out of its 
hole with its tail while lying on its back, and “they’s a quair sort 
of wawse (wasp) that ketches a worm, digs a hole and puts him in 
it, then takes a rock in its mouth and smoothes the place over jes 
lak a woman a-arnin’.”’ 

But he never went to school a day in his life. He was too 
busy cutting wood to sell, hoeing out weeds, picking berries, an’ 
“heppin’ pap an’ mammy about the place” to go to school. Deely 
told a neighbor one day that he picked up a first reader once after 
she got home and thumbed through it looking at the pictures. But 
the words meant nothing to him so he laid it aside, picked up his 
ho’-made banjo and began playing old tunes. 

His banjo was a work of interest. The body was made of black 
walnut with an ordinary axe, an auger and a pocket knife. It was 
“whittled” into shape, scraped thoroughly smooth with bits of 
Old Ike’s whiskey bottles, rubbed thoroughly with axle-grease and 
polished with beeswax. The drum head was made of cat hide 
tanned in ashes and ooze. The neck was made of white maple, 
all in one piece. The keys were of apple tree roots carved into 
shape with the help of a file. A twenty-five cent knife and a hot 
poker were the chief carving tools, but when it was finished it had 
a creditable appearance and a fairly good tone. 

When will the time come when some institution, some organi- 
zation or group of organizations will recognize the possibilities 
that lie in this crude skill of youthful wood carvers of our hills 
and take steps to develop the talent into something that will be of 
great value to the individual boy and the community. . The hands 
and eyes of these lads should be trained to see and execute things 
artistic, and a market should be found for their products. Here 
lie potential forces that have not yet been harnessed and given 
direction. Thousands upon thousands of worthy youth waste 
much of their manhood in idleness and grow into old age to become 
burdens on their friends, or at least non-producers because they 
are not given the training that will develop them into earners for 
a whole lifetime. Both the young and the old can use carving 
tools. When these are put into hands that have been properly 
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trained we shall no longer find it necessary to order our wooden toys 
from Japan and Switzerland, but will bring them down from the 
hills and out of the homes that stand far back in old fields. A 
trade like this will be one of the greatest rebukes that lawlessness 
among unreached people can ever receive. 

At length the time came for Deely to start to school. Her 
mother never had any “schoolin’,’’ Isom had never even seen a 
chart, her pappy had gone to school for a few weeks when he was 
a youngster to Old Put Dennis who “wore out charts and hick’ry 
switches,’—but Deely must go to school and make a scholar. 

She, however, was of another opinion. Her humiliation at 
her pappy’s conduct weighed so heavily upon her that she felt that 
she could never face a school room full of neighbors’ children. 
She had stayed at home from babyhood—always painfully at home. 
So had her mother. Neighbors rarely called, and they more 
rarely visited the neighbors. Old Mrs. Sims sometimes came and 
blubbered for an hour or so,—she was the wife of Old Jim-Ed’ards 
Sims, the only crony that Old Ike had—but Deely never enjoyed 
these visits; they were always too ‘‘weepy”’. She was like millions 
of children who hear all the “graveyard talk” and gossip of the 
neighborhood from ancient grannies, and who are often driven 
almost to desperation by monotonous twaddle—the best that some 
poor grannies can afford—and moonings about “agervatin’ babies’ 
and wordy nothings. They do not often attempt to give voice 
to their sorrow and yearnings, but thousands of silent little lips 
and crawn faces tell a tale to those who have eyes that see. Some- 
time when we become wiser perhaps we shall teach the psychology 
of childhood to every youth—omitting circulating decimals, the 
diagramming of sentences, complex fractions, etc.—so that these 
same youths when grown into mature life may know what affects 
a child and what will inspire it. We allow too much child-energy 
to be consumed in silent suffering that finds expression in a surly 
disposition, that puts a scowl on the face, a bit of scorn in the 
heart, and a dash of the devil in the eye and the character. 

But Old Ike’s decision had been in favor of school, and Deely 
knew that sooner or later she would be forced to give in. She 
would not do so, however, without a struggle. Each morning for 
a week Old Ike had left orders for her to go to school but he was 
off to the woods or to town long before school time and the orders 
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were not obeyed. Finally the crisis came. The load of stove. 
wood had been put on the evening before and the wagon had been 
driven up to the barn ready for an early start to town next morning. 
But when starting time came Old Ike didn’t go. It took longer 
than usual to “gear-up” and get ready. The wagon was greased, 
the lines were oiled, and a new “cracker” was plaited and put on 
the ‘“‘whup.”” When all was ready he entered the house. 

“Now Deely, damn my whiskers if we hain’t had enough of 
this foolishness. You jist git thet-there basket an’ put yore 
dinner in it; an’ git them books, an’ put on yore bonnet, an’ come 
an’ git on that wagon with me. I tell you, this mornin’ you’re 
goin’ to school.” 

Deely continued to wash dishes as if she had not heard. Her 
father turned abruptly and walked from the room. 

He returned in a moment with a long peachtree sprout, one 
of many he had allowed to grow on his trees for convenience, walked 
up to Deely, took her roughly by the arm without a word and 
thrashed her mercilessly. Deely didn’t whimper. She wriggled 
and fought, and her poor drawn little face and white lips told the 
agony she was suffering but cry she would not. This made Old 
Ike even more furious and he “laid on the hick’ry” all the harder. 
Great whelks rose and blood came but Deely’s face only became 
more drawn and her little body was drawn more and more into 
a knot. 

“Damned if I don’t whale the life out of you, you little huzzy, 
if you don’t fix that dinner!’’—and the blows fell faster. 

“T’ll go, pappy,” came a thin, frightened, subdued little voice, 
and the thrashing stopped. 

“Well, be mighty plague-goned quick about it now I tell you.” 

Deely went about preparing her dinner,—a fried egg, a piece 
of corn bread, a bottle of buttermilk and a half-pint bottle of 
“sorghum ’lasses.” Old Ike turned to the door just as Isom 
appeared with an axe with a broken handle in his hand. 

“An’ now, young man, I don’t want to hear a dad-blasted word 
out of you this mornin’.”’ 

Isom looked surprised. He had been out chopping, had broken 
his axe handle and had come to the house to put in another one. 
But when he saw the frayed switch that his father held in his hand, 
and Deely moving about the kitchen in silence he guessed what had 
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taken place. He returned Old Ike’s gaze, and for the first time in 
his life the old man felt cowed and afraid before his son. Some- 
thing in the boy’s eye plainly told the father that there was a new 
force on that place to be reckoned with whenever Deely was to be 
thrashed like a dog. Isom turned and walked away in silence, and 
Old Ike felt very much relieved. 

“Good-bye, Deely. Be a good girl,’’ shouted her mother while 
hanging out clothes. Deely merely looked around in silence,— 
and her mother partly understood. 

Back to the wash tub at the spring went the mother and began 
rubbing and rinsing the clothes. A certain number had to be 
“battled.”” These were laid out on a rock till the other neater 
things were finished. Then the “battling” began. Isom and Old 
Ike had rolled a big stove-wood cut of poplar down to the wash 
place and propped it up level, Isom had made the “‘battling-stick’’— 
a heavy paddle about twenty inches long and five inches wide of 
white maple. This wouldn’t stain the white clothes. The clothes 
were first soaked thoroughly in soap suds, then put on the “‘battling- 
block”? and pounded until the water and dirt were beaten out— 
and most of the buttons unwittingly beaten off. Then they were 
washed again, rinsed, wrung out and hung out on the clothes pole. 

But Sookie noticed that her ‘‘battling-arm’”’ once so strong 
and muscular was growing weak. She was troubled with a short- 
ness of breath, and an occasional hacking cough. All these symp- 
toms had been growing on her for months but she did not com- 
plain. She went on milking the cow, churning, sweeping, hoeing 
the garden, washing the clothes, cooking, knitting the family 
socks and stockings, doing the numerous other things that the 
poorer housewives are compelled to do—doing them without a 
murmur. But today she noticed that her condition was really 
serious. 

Isom came down to soak his axe handle in the hot suds “to 
tighten her up,” and found his mother seated with chin resting on 
hands apparently in a deep study. 

“You feelin’ bad, mammy?”’ 

Sookie sat a moment before replying. 

“Isom, I haint never said nothin’ about it, but I’m jist about 
give out. I’m a-gittin’ worse and worse, an’ I’ve been a-gettin’ 
that a-way for a long time. ‘Pears like I haint got no breath an’ 
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no strenk. I jist caint do the work I use to, an’ seems like I’m 
a-gittin’ weaker all the time.” 

“What hurts you, mammy?”’ 

“They aint nothin’ specially that hurts me; I jist git all 
give out.” 

“Mammy, caint I hep you finish up the clothes?” 

“Yes, if you will, son, it would jist hep me a power. My back 
jist gits so weak I caint hang up the clothes hardly.” 

So Isom’s strong arm did the heavy work while his mother did 
the lighter duties. It was by no means customary for him to do 
this. He felt as his father did, and as the other men and boys in 
the neighborhood felt, that it was part of a woman’s task to wash 
the family clothes. The women always had done the washing; 
the men had other things to do; so why should it not be that way? 
And the men knew quite well that the women preferred to do it. 
A man at the wash tub possessed about as much grace and skill 
as a bear, and, according to the ‘‘Widder” Sandlin, “Most always 
made a mummick of ever’ thing an’ fixed it so it warn’t fitten for 
a body to wear.’”’ Therefore the women washed while the men 
did other work. And they did this work with few conveniences. 
A tub—sometimes two—a wash “‘kittle’—often merely a stove 
boiler—a bucket, sometimes a scrub board, quite often a battling 
stick and a battling block, and a line of poles erected on high forked 
posts—the ‘‘Widder’ Sanlin always called them “‘posties’’—this 
made up the equipment. The men had never done the washing 
and knew not how hard the task is. But the mother’s hands were 
made strong by milking and by work in the garden, so she could 
wring out the sheets and even the quilts with comparative ease— 
if such things can ever be done with ease. 

“Isom,” said his mother while both were at work, “‘what did 
yer pappy do to Deely this mornin’?”’ 

“T don’t know, mammy, but I think he beat her. I broke my 
axe-handle an’ come for another’n’ jest as he wuz a-walkin’ to the 
kitchen door with the butt of a lim’ all splintered up in his hand. 
Deely wuz puttin’ things in the little dinner basket. Pap looked 
at me right savage an’ says, ‘I don’t want to hear nairy word out’n 
you this mornin’, young man.’ I didn’t say nothin’ for I didn’t 
know what was up. But mammy, I tell you, if he beat her hit’s 
got to stop.” 
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“Tsom, I’m afeard he’ll whup her agin before they git to school.” 

“Well, I’ll make her tell me about it, an’ if he does thurs goin’ 
to be hell to pay. They’re some of pap’s ways that I ain’t a-goin’ 
a-put up with much longer.” 

The washing was soon out and the two separated, Isom going 
back to his chopping and Sookie going to the house. Isom thought 
long and seriously over what he and his mother had just talked 
about. He was tired of the whole business and he wanted to get 
out of it. He planned to leave home, but after thinking that over 
he saw that bis mother and sister would both be left “worse off” 
than ever. He feared that his mother would not last long under 
the strain and he was quite sure that some calamity would befall 
Deely. There seemed to be nothing to do but to “stick it out.” 
If his pappy continued to abuse Deely he would ‘“‘beat him up as 
shore as hell.”” Thus were all his nobler thoughts driven away 
by his vain efforts to adjust his thinking and his life to the home- 
life he had to live. In a ravine near by the wood thrushes and 
hermit thrushes were singing, but their melody was lost on his ears. 
Dozens of warblers were making the trees a joyous paradise, but it 
all seemed like a prison to him. Is it any wonder that so many 
lads of the hills develop into rakes and criminals when all the 
“nobler rage” is suppressed by the home life they have? 

When Sookie entered the kitchen she found the dishes unwashed 
and discovered a few spots of blood on the floor. These told a tale. 
She hastened to heat water to wash up the blood for she feared what 
might follow if Isom should come and find them. She also picked 
the tube of the rifle full of ashes and carefully replaced the cap. 
This she had done every time the rifle was loaded afresh after Old 
Ike began chasing Isom with axe or whip or mowing blade. Poor 
Sookie also did some thinking. She recalled the days of her court- 
ship and the days before when she had to wash and scrub and hoe 
corn for an impatient old father and a quarrelsome mother. She 
married rather young to escape such a hard life—and found another 
much more severe. Her whole married life had been a disap- 
pointment. She fancied that beautiful days and seasons of rest 
would come, but these had never appeared. There had been two 
bright spots on her past horizon; these were the days when her two 
babies were born. She found real joy in these little ones, the only 
teal joy she had ever known. But that was fading away for Isom 
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was growing up a surly fellow who found little companionship in his 
mother, and Deely was small and “old” for her age and appeared 
to be a sickly child. The fact that her children were not growing 
up into beautiful and lovely maturity wrung her heart strings— 
but she could not help it. Home was a hell to them and a hell 
to her. She would leave it and end it all but for the children and 
the scorn of the neighbors. She wondered why some women are 
such fools as to marry men against the advice of everybody. And 
she wondered why some men can be such beasts. She wished at 
times that death might come gently and end it all,—but there 
were her two babies,—they would always be her two babies. 

Old Ike did not whip Deely on the way to school. He stopped 
his wagon at the level place in the road just below the meeting 
house, and two boys who were at the spring afterwards told what 
happened. He climbed the high bank above the road to a fence 
corner where a cluster of sprouts stood. He cut one of these and 
trimmed it neatly, then he jumped down again. 

“Now Deely, git that basket an’ them books an’ clim’ right 
down over this brake-block.”’ : 

Deely obeyed, but the boys said her face seemed to be all 
drawn up when she moved. 

“Now then, take a bee-line down that-air path towards the 
school house. An’ I’m a-gwine foller along to see that you git there.” 

Deely’s head dropped—for she had seen the boys—and with- 
out a word she moved down the path When near the spring she 
stumbled on a moist rock and dropped her bottle of buttermilk 
which broke. 

“Let me take that dinner basket, young lady,” said her father, 
and the basket was surrendered in silence. 

“Fli-dy boys!’ shouted Old Ike to the two youngsters at the 
spring. 

“Hil”? said both in unison,—and they stood looking on without 
further comment. 

Down at the school house stood another group of boys who had 
been throwing wet cobs and buckeyes with hickory switches. 

“Looky yander, fellers, a-comin’!’’ shouted one of them. 
All eyes were instantly turned up the branch. There down the 
Dripping Spring path came a wee little girl with brown bare feet 
and sunbonnet, her dress very long, her face hidden in shadow 
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and her step seemingly painful. Behind her walked Old Ike, the 
notorious drunkard and wood-hauler, carrying a small dinner basket 
in one hand, and a long switch in the other. Behind them at a 
safe distance came the two boys carrying a bucket of water between 
them but spilling most of it in their hurry. 

The group of boys stood silent as the newcomers marched past. 
Miss Emma, the teacher, was seen within approaching the door. 
She had watched the silent procession through a window and was 
ready to meet the father and the little girl. 

“Boys, dag-gone if I don’t believe I seed blood on her ankle 
as she walked by.”” This from a small boy. 

“Aw shet up yer lip, yer eyesight’s bad,’’ remarked an older 
fellow who always posed as the final authority among the boys. 

The two visitors reached the door where Miss Emma stood 
waiting. 

“Now take this here basket an’ walk right up them steps,” 
spoke the child-driver. Then he addressed the teacher: 

“Miss Emma, I’ve fetched this gal of mine down here for you 
to take charge of. I had to whup her before I could make her start, 
and I want to leave this here—holding out the switch—with you 
for you to make her stay with. An’ if she runs off I want you to 
jist let me know.” 

Miss Emma took the switch and Old Ike awkwardly put on his 
slouch hat, turned and walked away. As he walked past the group 
of silent gazing boys he noticed a switch in the hand of everyone 
except the smallest. 

‘Miss Emma had not spoken, but when little Deely reached the 
doorway the teacher’s arm went out and encircled the child, drawing 
her close and holding her in the gentlest kind of embrace she had 
felt since she nestled as a baby on her mother’s bosom. There 
was a slight squirming of the little body at first, and then it began 
to shake with sobs. Half a dozen curious girls had come from the 
other side of the house to look on, and one of them said afterwards 
that she never in all her life saw a more sorrowful face on any human 
being. Miss Emma with her arm still around the little girl and 
with Old Ike’s hick’ry in the other hand turned from the curious 
crowd of youngsters who had gathered in front of the door and 


walked back into the school room. Two of the older girls followed 
her, 
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“Boys, dag-gone if she ain’t a pippin,” said the small boy 
who thought he saw blood on Deely’s ankle, and this time no one 
disputed his word. He spoke of Miss Emma and referred to the 
way she had received the little girl. 

Everybody was wild to look in at the windows but no one dared 
to do so. The two girls came out after awhile wiping their hands 
on their aprons but the boys couldn’t get them to talk. One of the 
fellows did hear one of the girls say, ‘‘Wy she broke it all up in 
little pieces and throwed it in the stove.”’ 

That afternoon after everyone else had gone the boy who 
thought he ‘‘seed blood” raised a window, climbed in and examined 
the stove. Next morning with bated breath he made the following 
report to the boys: 

“Boys, she’s shore in that stove broke up all in little short 
pieces. They ain’t a piece left long enough to make a ramrod for a 
squirt gun.”’ And for days afterwards the stove became an object 
of veneration to the younger boys. . 

Little Deely sat in silent suffering all the forenoon. At noon 
Miss Emma and the two older girls ate their lunches indoors but 
Deely ate nothing. She only walked to the water-bucket, changed 
seats a few times, and answered all questions in monosyllables. 
The afternoon was spent in silent sitting, and when “turning-out 
time” came she picked up her basket and books and without a word 
to anyone walked back up the Dripping Spring path to the road 
and hurried on home. Other children went that way but she walked 
far ahead of them. 

When she arrived at home she found her father and mother pick- 
ing beans in the garden. She had never seen her father doing such 
a thing before. He always insisted that ‘‘milkin’ an’ gyardenin’ 
belong to the women folks. A man’s got sumpum else to do.” 
Deely went into the house and began sweeping the floor. 

Old Ike had come home sober that day,—a very rare thing for 
him to do, and he had brought Sookie nine yards of calico to make 
her a dress. Old ‘‘Taterheel’”? Monks, the basket maker, rode out 
from town with him and reported afterwards that Old Ike seemed 
to be in a deep study all the way. He swore at his team only once— 
a thing which few could believe—and actually kept his temper 
when he discovered that a loaded wagon had driven into the other 
end of the bridge after he was nearly forty feet inside the bannisters. 
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It was therefore Old Ike’s turn to back out. It was when the off- 
horse reared and plunged towards the bannister that the explosion 
occurred. He remembered how Peter Dale was crossing the bridge 
years before with a mule colt following behind the wagon. Some- 
body shot at a frog underneath the bridge and frightened the colt 
so badly that it ran ahead of the team. Another wagon was there 
to stop the colt so it turned back, became more frightened and 
leaped over the bannister into the water fifty feet below. Poor 
Peter was in sore distress. He thought the colt would surely be 
killed by the fall or drowned, not reckoning on a young mule’s 
ability to swim. He drove hurriedly to the end of the bridge, 
“took out’? the mare and led her down near the water’s edge and 
had no difficulty in calling the high diver to the bank and to safety. 

Old Ike vowed afterwards that the ‘‘cussin’”’ was the only 
thing that kept his off-horse from going over “jist the very pime 
blank way that Peter Dale’s mule colt went. Only it would have 
busted shore for it wuz a heap heavier, you know.” But aside 
from the “cussin’’”’ Old Ike backed out without protest and let 
the loaded wagon pass. 

He didn’t run his team up the hill past Uncle Zeke’s as he 
commonly did, and when he reached the top of the long winding 
drive he didn’t yell to let Sookie know he was coming. Old “Tater- 
heel” declared afterwards that it all looked “mighty quair.” 

“So I axed him whut he’d come on to ’im to make ’im so 
diffurnt. ‘Jist hurryin’ home to do a little work’ sezee; but I 
‘lowed that they wuz sumpum else aside of a little work that wuz 
a-botherin’ ’im.”’ 

It would have required a long time for Old ‘‘Taterheel’’, or for 
anyone else, to guess the truth. Old Ike finally told Uncle Zeke 
that it was two things that “sorter skeered ’im that day.” One 
was Deely’s white lips when she said, ‘“‘Pappy, I’ll go,”’ and the other 
was “‘the cut of Isom’s eye as he turned on his heel and walked away.” 

Isom appeared as usual just as the old man was ungearing 
the team, but there was no falling-out this time. Old Ike really 
“made a pass” at being cordial. 

“Son, that looks like a good feed of hay you’ve got in for the 
hosses.”’ . 

Isom almost collapsed. If his father had thrown the wagon 
hatchet or the coupling wrench at him, or started chasing him with 
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the pitchfork he would have known what to do. But to be 
knocked helpless in this unexpected manner was more than he could 
understand. He decided that he could not understand it, and 
that his presence might result in further embarrassment, so he 
went back to sharpening sticks to “stick’’ his mother’s tomato 
vines. And when Old Ike left his hat in the hall and went out into 
the garden to pick beans with his wife the boy was bewildered sure 
enough. 

Deely walked out into the yard to pick up chips in order to 
start the supper fire. Isom noticed that she walked slowly and 
painfully. 

“Deely, whut chu reckon’s happened to pap?” 

“T don’t know. He purt near killed me this morning. Wush 
I’d been big; I’d a-knocked his head off.” 

‘‘Whut did he do to you?” 

“He whupped me with a lim’ till I couldn’t stand up nur git 
my breath hardly.”’ 

“Did he whup you arter you left here?” 

“No.” 

Isom looked relieved at this answer. He had expected the 
worst, and he had made up his mind as to what to do, but the 
worst didn’t happen. He afterwards confided to one of Uncle 
Zeke’s boys what he had decided to do: 

“By ganny, I jist decided that pap had to quit beatin’ Deely. 
I made a great big hick’ry-bark whup and kep it soakin’ in water 
down below the spring. I was jist goin’-a let him git dog-drunk, 
and then I was goin’ a-tie his hands an’ feet an’ whup hell out’n 
him.” 

Old Ike didn’t come home drunk for weeks. He had more 
respect for Isom than ever before. Deely continued to go to school, 
and things seemed to be going better in every way. Miss Emma 
and the two big girls had completely won Deely. She had always 
been told by her father and mother, and by the neighbors, that a 
school is a place where little folks “git whupt,’’ but she found things 
different. She did not express her appreciation to the teacher and 
the girls in words but she clung close to them and they knew that 
she felt what she would not say. One day when one of the girls— 
a beautiful girl she was—was telling a funny story to Deely she 
showed her teeth in a smile. The smile was but a modified grin, 
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but it was the best the little girl could do. She had not been 
brought up on smiles so she was not skilled in the art. But she did 
say to Isom one day—he told one of Uncle Zeke’s boys about it— 
“Wush I could smile an’ be purty like Hallie.” Hallie was the pretty 
girl at school who told her funny stories at recess time. 

Crowns will await those choice spirits with angel disposition 
who pause in their busy days and take time to tell wholesome 
stories to the neglected children of the poor. They hear so much 
that is morbid and depressing,—whinings about ailments real and 
imaginary, pathetic whimperings about bad luck and things that 
“so agin um”, sex-talk from foul-mouthed men and boys and foul- 
toothed, whispering old women. They need wholesome stories, 
wholesome laughter that has no tinge of “smut” in it, wholesome 
thoughts that will become transformed into beautiful character. 
Hallie told good stories, stories with real fun in them, to Deely 
and won her, and so may anyone who has tact and the gift win soul- 
hungry little ones who have been on starvation mental and 
spiritual rations from babyhood. 

Deely never played at school. Her little soul ‘dwelt apart.” 
She held aloof from the other children, ate her dinner in the house 
with Miss Emma and the two big girls. Or if those three good 
angels chanced to go out on the roots of the big beech to eat their 
lunch Deely trailed with her little old basket behind them. She 
always sat where she could see Hallie’s face. She seemed to know 
no games. She would sit and watch other children play “Frog-in- 
the-meadow”’, “‘Fox-in-the-morning”’, ‘“Marching round the levee”, 
“Snap”, “Handkerchief”, and the other games they played,but they 
seemed to offer no joys to her. Once when Elwood Gray, the 
champion climber and contortionist of the school, climbed to the top 
of a tall sycamore where he “skinned a cat” and hung by his 
knees, then his toes, from a limb at the very top, she clapped her 
hands and smiled her little grinning smile. 

She learned slowly. “Thoughts... too deep for tears’ 
seemed to crowd out the new thoughts that came. There were 
memories of scoldings, of growlings between her father and mother, 
of oaths and bursts of anger, and chimney corner whimperings that 
filled her mind and hastened her age rather than her mental 
development. 


If those to whom it is given to read aright the lines on the 
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faces of abused and neglected children should only translate those 
lines into terms the public could read and understand they 
“ . . could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul. . .” 

Laws made to ameliorate the untoward conditions of poor 
children rarely reach to the heads of the creeks. A housing law 
doesn’t stop the ‘‘cold-wind cracks” in floors, nor put screens on 
doors, nor open up windows at night time. A sanitary law doesn’t 
erect good privies for those whose standards for a satisfactory 
privy are fairly well met by a thick bunch of jimson weeds; nor does it 
always drain the swamps at the back of the field, nor put the vendors 
of worthless patent medicines behind federal bars. A compulsory 
school attendance law doesn’t operate very well when neighbor 
must enforce it against neighbor’s children. No legislation for 
child-protection can dig the potatoes, hole up the cabbage, strip 
the sorghum cane and pull the fodder, pick worms from tobacco 
leaves or gather in the corn. Legislation will not drive out passion 
and anger from unscrupulous fathers, or plug up the blubberings and 
whimperings of disappointed sunken-eyed grandmothers, or dispel 
the scoldings of nervous, overworked, untrained mothers. Until 
our educational system is revised to meet the real burning needs of 
real living people instead of serving as a vehicle for mistrained, 
professional educators many of whom foist a standardized system 
on the public; until our programs of social service are made com- 
prehensive enough to reach out like sunbeams to farthest and most 
inaccessible places; until we take hold of the country church problem 
with scientific tongs and put ‘sense and sympathy” and knowledge 
of childhood and youth instead of bigotry and pious ignorance into 
thousands of pulpits; until every girl is trained thoroughly in things 
she ought to know about motherhood and children and child- 
training; until every boy is taught what his responsibility is to his 
wife, his home, and his children of the future,—until these things 
are done and done well we shall continue to have little Deely’s and 
tens of thousands of other unreached children who grow apart from 
their fellows and give expression to the forces that grow strong in 
them in sexual crimes and general depraved lawlessness. There 
is no time for educators and social workers to play with pet theories 
and split hairs while unreached children abound. There is so much 
lunk-headed indifference born of pedagogical ignorance manifested 
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in some educational programs that to those who have long looked 
from the level of the stump-line and seen neglected child-life as it 
is, the body grows weary and the heart grows impatient when 
efforts are made to clear the vision of those who pose as leaders in 
all things educational. Somewhere near every unreached child 
there is a gentle heart ready to serve if it only knows how; but 
many a pedagogical pharisee merely passes by on the other side. 

Weeks and months passed and the winter came on. Old Ike 
frequently “got on tears” but he was never again quite so obstrep- 
erous after he reached home. One trip from town was especially 
hilarious and was long commented on by the people who dwelt 
along the road. It was the day when Dolly Sims rode out with 
him. Dolly was young and beautiful, was the daughter of one of 
Old Ike’s remote neighbors, and possessed a bit of dash for a country 
lass. There had been some foul whispers about her behavior. 
A fresh young chap incidentally remarked one day to Uncle Zeke’s 
oldest son: ‘Dolly is a d——d good sport all right.”” And he 
said it with a toss of his head and a tilt of the cigarette which all 
young men who are ‘“‘weather-wise” understand. Old Ike had 
“tanked: up” pretty heavily that day and had given Dolly several 
drams. He was always rather slow about giving away liquor— 
was never known not to accept it, however—but “Dolly might 
have ev’ry drap if she wanted it, an’ lick the bottle stopper to boot.” 
As they drove on the drink took effect and both became noisy and 
began spooning. They “caught up with” Old “Taterheel’” Monks 
who was walking out from town with a bag on his shoulder. Old 
“Taterheel” was rarely seen without a basket or a bag on his 
shoulder. . 

“Clim’ in, ‘Taterheel’; we’re goin’ to have the hell-bustin’est 
time before we reach the top of the hill you ever heered about. 
Whoa—ah’. Dad-blast yore old skin. I'll cut yore liver out 
with this whup if you don’t stand still. Gid—dap spot’—dad- 
burn yore ole hide. Git along there!”’ 

Ole ‘‘Taterheel’’ did climb in behind, and afterwards chuckled 
and told the neighbors about what happened. There were moonings 
and spoonings and honeyed words, wild yells from both the drinkers 
and a “whole passel of rip-roarin’ fuss and other damn-foolery.” 

“I warn’t a bit sorry when I got out an’ walked on,” said 
the old basket-maker, “fer I never in all my life seed an ole man 
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make sech a dummed fool of hisself over a gal. It was might 
near his house when I left um. Jest as I turned ’round the corner 
of the road I looked back an’ saw the off horse give a big jump fer 
some reason. One end of the spring seat come off the bed and 
both fell backerds too tarnation drunk to know or keer what was 
happenin.’ A leetle furder on I met Scoky, Ole Ike’s wife, walkin’ 
as straight as a Indian with a streak in her eye. I didn’t stay to 
see what happened. I went on an’ let um alone. I guess they 
fit it out tho amongst themselves.” 

The neighbors along the road long afterwards referred to that 
midday joy-ride, winked at one another in Old Ike’s presence and 
laughed. But Old Ike never told a soul what Sookie said or did 
when she appeared at the wagon. 

With the approach of winter Sookie grew worse. She finally 
had to take to her bed and Deely was compelled to stay by her. 
Her cough grew worse, and the medicine she got from Old Syl 
Beechboard did her no good. The “Widder” Sandlin came in occa- 
sionally to keep her company. Every time she came she sat with 
her knitting near the bed, squinted through her granulated lids, 
whimpered and told all the details about Elhannon’s death. He 
had died of a “‘turrible hurtin’ an’ a coughin’ in his lungs” some 
two years before. Other women came and sat up with Sookie 
at night. But all day and every day Deely was head nurse and 
housekeeper. 

Can anyone but the Great Father ever know what a child 
suffers under circumstances like these? 

At last the crisis came. The ‘Widder’ Sandlin declared 
afterwards that she “seed a coffin in her dream pime-blank like 
Sookie’s,” and that a death watch ticked all night right at the 
head of her bed. 

It happened early in the morning while Deely was asleep. 
Sookie had asked them not to wake the child. The “Widder” 
Bates and Old Aunt Marthy were at the bedside. Old Ike and 
Isom were in the room as sad and silent spectators. Aunt Marthy 
said afterwards that “It come on jes as easy as a ripple an’ she 
went off jes lak a little child.” 

“Lor, Mizz Julie, she went off des lak a baby goin’ asleep. 
Pore woman hed never knowed nuthin’ but trouble and tribulation, 
an’ I spec, Mizz Julie, hit wuz de fust time she saw peace ahcad 
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since she wuz a little baby in her mammy’s arms. She sho did 
take it easy. ’Twasn’t ’tall lak she had to live. 

“Miss Julie, ’pears lak I’ve almost always noticed dat when 
a pusson live hard dey die easy. An’ if he didn’t make her live 
lak a dawg no po’ woman ever did. Must be she wuz glad to go. 

“Mizz Julie, whut you reckon will become of a man-pusson 
who treat his wife an’ babies so bad?” 

These two women—Aunt Marthy and the “Widder” Bates— 
one black and a former slave, the other the wife of an old Confederate 
soldier, remained through the morning doing the necessary things 
about the sick room. They dressed Sookie and “laid her out.” 
They worked side by side as human beings, recognizing no race 
distinctions, but did a humble service to the bereaved family which 
few others would have paused to do. The ‘Widder’ Bates was 
a hardshell, but Old Marthy belonged to no church. She expressed 
her attitude towards the church one day to ‘Mizz Julie”: “I jes 
tell you, Mizz Julie, I hain’t got much to do wid dese mou’nful- 
faced preachers that do precious little but howl in de pulpit an’ try 
to git folks to go to prayer meetin’ when dey’re too tired to go. 
I ain’t nevah jine no chu’ch, but I always does whut de Lawd tells 
me todo. Evah time a chile git sick ’pears lak de Lawd jes tells 
me to go an’ hep out, an’ I goes. I ain’t got much time to go to 
chv’ch; dey’re too many sick folks dat need help fo’ me to go an’ 
heah some mou’nful-faced preacher-man howl at me. Dat ain’t 
gwine kyore no sick babies, Mizz Julie. If he’d say sumpum to 
help de babies an’ hep me I’d like to go. But I’se gwine take chances 
on gittin’ to hebum wid heppin’ de babies an’ de po’ sick.” 

Early after breakfast Old Ike walked down the road to the 
“meetin’ house” and came out into the woods where Uncle Zeke 
and two of his boys were sawing board cuts. 

“Zeke, I want you to go up an’ take Sookie’s measure.”’ 

“Wy she ain’t dead is she?” 

“Yes, died about an hour before day this mornin’.”’ 

“Well, she was a good woman, Ike.” 

Then Old Ike broke down and wept like a ‘“‘whipt puppy.” 

“Yes, Zeke, she was the best woman that ever lived, an’ I jist 
treated her like a dang-busted dawg.” 

“Well, she’s left you now.” 
Uncle Zeke walked with great solemnity to a tall sourwood 
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sprout, took out his knife and cut it near the ground and trimmed 
it neatly. Then he turned to his sons as he walked back: 

“Boys, you might shoulder your saw and axe an’ take um home 
I reckon.” Then he and Old Ike walked away in silence. 

After “taking” Sookie’s measure he walked into town—nearly 
five miles—selected a coffin and walked back by noon. Old Ike 
offered the use of one of his horses but Uncle Zeke declined. He 
usually preferred to walk when he had no heavy burden to carry. 
A neighbor asked him one day why he always walked when he 
went on a journey, and he replied, “Well, when I walk it always 
gives me more time to think, an’ my legs don’t jolt when I go over 
a rock.” 

How readily do the poor in the open country help one another. 
There’s never a time when they are too busy with their own affairs 
to answer a call for help. They always go when a neighbor cries 
out to them. ‘Po’ folks always hep po’ folks,” said Old Marthy 
one day, ‘Rich man don’t never bother wid a hongry niggah.” 

Aunt Marthy said that Deely “didn’t seem to change a bit” 
when she saw her mother dressed ready for burial. 

“Mizz Julie, de chile des went on makin’ a fire for breakfast 
jist lak nothin’ had gone wrong.” 

The coffin and box were brought out that afternoon, Sookie’s 
body was laid into it—Aunt Marthy superintending it all—and 
a little procession drove away to Pleasant Grove graveyard where 
other neighbors had the grave ready. There was no prayer, no 
ceremony. The coffin was opened so all who wished might look 
at the face a last time—and almost everyone, even the small 
children, looked at it—then it was closed and lowered into the vault. 
The neighbors withdrew while the grave was being filled, but Little 
Deely and Grizzly stood at the head ofthe grave looking in. 
Grizzly sat shivering and watching every move. Deely looked on 
in silence. When the mound was made smooth and beaten with 
shovels and the crude shale markers were placed in position they 
turned and walked away, Grizzly following at Deely’s heels in a 
slow walk. Then the funeral party went home. 

Within less than a year Old Ike was married again. Sallie 
Mullins was the “victim’—according to Aunt Marthy. She 
belonged to a large family most of whom had “married off” or left 
home, but she stayed on, took care of her old blubbering mother 
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till she died, then of her father whose face was eaten up by a cancer. 
Sallie had never gone to school a day in her life, had known little 
but heavy responsibilities, and so when the romance about which 
she had dreamed for so many years seemed within her grasp she 
was unwilling to let it slide even though Old Ike, whose reputation 
she well knew, was the hero. 

“Well, if he thinks I’m purty enough, an’ can stand me, I 
guess maybe I can stand him.” Thus she spoke to the ‘“Widder” 
Bates who declared afterwards that ‘“‘the pore crazy girl hain’t got 
a speck o’ sense.” 

It didn’t matter in the least to Sallie that she was “playing 
second fiddle” to Dolly Sims. Old Ike had made overtures to Dolly 
but came away crestfallen and badly worsted. He thus reported 
the encounter to Jim Ed’rds who afterwards told it to Uncle Zeke: 

“You know, Jim, she was always as purty to me as a speckled 
pup. SoI got a me pint one day an’ went out to see her on business. 
But dang-bust my time, Jim, do you know she wouldn’t tech a 
blasted drap; an’ when I sorter hitched my chair over an’ said 
sumpum’ about marryin’ dummed if she didn’t batterwhang me 
on the jaw with her hand that made me see a streak of hell fire, 
an’ jist cussed me out’n the house. An’I put. Yes, sir, the little 
wild cat huzzy almost spit fire right at me an’ called me more names 
in a minute than you could take home in a hamper basket. Yes, 
sirree, I put out; an’ I never felt so much like a ding-blasted whupt 
puppy in my life.” 

“Whut did you say to her, Ike,” inquired Jim. 

“Say! Wy hell-up-a-gum-stump, Jim, whut wuz there to 
say? I put, I tell you.” 

Deely endured her new mammy somewhat as she would the 
measles—something she was not responsible for and could not 
easily get rid of. The new mammy tried to ingratiate herself into 
the good esteem of the little girl, but Deely had known about her 
“snuff-dippin’,”’ her shouting at “grave-yard meetin’s,” her capacity 
for swallowing the most unbelievable morsels of old wives’ gossip, 
and her smothered whisperings as she passed “the turrible tales” 
on to some innocent neighbor. So the child held aloof, lived 
much with Isom and thought her own thoughts. 

Sallie and Old Ike “fought like cats.”’ Their home life soon 
became the talk of all the neighbors. Old Ike had said one day to 
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Uncle Zeke, “I ganny, Zeke, I jes couldn’t do without a woman 
at my house no longer. Sallie was the first one I thought uv an’ 
so I went arter her.” 

Uncle Zeke had already heard about his adventure with Dolly 
Sims, so he said, ‘Looks like a likely feller of yore age, Ike, might 
a-gone after a purty young gal.” 

Old Ike reddened a little and replied, ‘‘Better have a woman 
nearer your own age. They don’t git so many fool notions as 
young uns.”’ Uncle Zeke didn’t press the matter further. 

Old Aunt Marthy went to wash one Monday when Sallie was 
“ailin.” She had certain observations to report next day. 

“T jes tell you, Mizz Julie, Ole Ike’s sholy met his match dis 
time. If he don’t come drivin’ down de hill some day wid his eyes 
all gone I ain’t black. | Dat woman’ll sho’ scratch um out. I 
went up to dinner an’ Ole Man Ike he quawl ’bout de black biskits, 
an’ ’pon my honor if dat woman didn’t settle him too quick for 
anything. Dey wuz de wust biskits I ever et. Wy Mizz Julie, 
you could a-knocked a bull yearling down any day wid one uv um. 
Ise had a hard belly-ache ever since. 

“But, Mizz Julie, I’se turrible sorry for dat po’ little Deely. 
De little thing’s gittin’ right peak-ed. Looks lak she’s wastin’ 
away des lak a aig wid a hole init. An’ she’s coughin’ des lak her 
ma. 

“Mizz Julie, when you gwine give me dat ole pair of shoes?” 

What Aunt Marthy said about Deely was true. About a year 
after his father married Isom left home and hired out as a work 
hand at fifteen dollars a month and board. He had endured the 
bad cooking and the family quarrels as long as he could, but Deely 
had to stay. He could not take her along. He said to Elwood 
Gray one day, “I’d give anything in the world I’ve got if only I 
could git Deely away from home.” 

The poor chap didn’t have much. When he packed his 
belongings to go away he found upon taking inventory that he 
possessed two pairs of home-knit sox, one extra “hick’ry” shirt, 
one pair of Sunday trousers that cost a dollar at ‘““Cheap Nathan’s,” 
one shoddy coat, a “flop hat,’”’ a banjo, two coon skins, and a 
Jew’s harp. Deely gave him a short pencil someone had given her 
while she was at school. He had no overcoat, no rain coat, no 
underwear. He had never possessed such articles. 
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When he left Deely walked with him to the yard fence—there 
was no gate—-and stood leaning against a corner and watching him 
as he walked away. 

“Come home sometime, Ise.” 

“All right, Deely, I will.” 

When he reached the top of the rise out the road he turned 
and saw her still standing there with her elbows resting on the 
top rail and her chin in her hands. Grizzly was sitting in his favorite 
lookout place on a flat top-rail looking out the road, shivering and 
whining. With this last scene in mind he went over the hill and 
disappeared. 

The winter months passed slowly. They were months of hard 
work, suffering and loneliness for little Deely. Her pappy had begun 
coming home drunk again, and now that Isom was away there was 
no one to act as a restraining influence. The old man “‘tore-up-jack”’ 
with everything on the place. Bad food and scolding were having 
their effect, and he was growing desperate. Deely kept the tube 
of the rifle picked full of ashes as her mother had done before her. 
But he never beat Deely; he merely cursed and scolded. He said 
to Old ‘“Taterheel’’ one day, ‘I’ve seed them white lips too many 
times at night ever to bit the little gal agin.” 

A baby was born to Sallie which soothed the old man’s wrath 
for a time, but its cries of suffering caused by poor attention soon 
drove him to desperation again. 

As spring came on Deely began to suffer with a new affliction. 
A “breaking-out”’ appeared on one of her ankles and another on the 
side of her throat. Her ankle became so drawn that she had to 
walk on her toes and her throat grew so bad that it began to interfere 
with her speech. Old Ike became alarmed and took her to town to 
a doctor. After a seemingly careless examination and a few 
questions the doctor wrote out a prescription, gave directions for 
giving the medicine, then turned and walked away. Old Ike 
returned to the office later to inquire what the trouble was. 

“Whut you reckon the trouble is with her, Doc?” 

“Looks like scrofula, Ike.” 

But it was not scrofula. Old ‘Taterheel” heard the doctor 
talking to another man one day when Old Ike was walking by. 
“That durned old devil ort have been hung twenty years ago.” 
“Why ’s that doctor?” 
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“Why? Did you ever see that little girl of his. She’s got 
syphilis, and it’s going to kill her. And her daddy’s responsible 
for her having it. Twelve months from today she’ll be in the 
ground.” 

“You don’t mean to say “ 

“T mean to say that sometime years ago he got it himself and 
gave it to his wife and child. His first wife died about two years 
ago of consumption. But I saw her, and I tell you that was not all 
of her trouble. Now it’s breaking out on his child, and she’ll soon 
follow her mother. Some durned old jackasses ought to be took 
out and shot while they are still young.” 

Deely spent much time outdoors. The warm sun had brought 
out the early flowers and the buds on the trees had begun to swell. 
A little way from the house were the falls, a rugged, picturesque 
gorge with a fine stream of water pouring over a ledge nearly fifty 
feet high. Along the sides of this gorge the wild flowers grew in 
great profusion—service (called “‘sarvice” in the open country), 
dogwood, redbud, great clumps of tall white honeysuckle, azalea, 
two kinds of anemones, hepatica, rheumatism plant, Indian turnip 
(Jack-in-the-pulpit), dog-tooth violet, bird-foot violet (which she 
called ‘‘mountain pansies’), crow’s foot, everlasting, ragwort, 
ladies’ slipper, wild poppies, and great forests of sweet William. 
She loved to wander about among these flowers and gather them. 
Almost every Sunday afternoon she could hear voices coming up 
the valley far below, coming from parties of young folks who loved 
to visit the falls and gather the wild flowers. These bubbling, 
laughing, skylarking youngsters never guessed that high upon a 
point hidden away by rocks and bursting buds frequently sat a 
tired little creature watching them and wondering how some people 
can be so well and happy while others must always be miserable. 

She became interested in the animal and bird life in the woods. 
Ground squirrels were everywhere and ground hogs were plentiful. 
The latter came out on warm days to forage. More than once 
she sat still while one of these big brindle fellows nosed the ground 
all about her. Gray squirrels and red squirrels chased one another 
up and down trees and through the tree tops. Some old dead 
chestnuts stood on the hillside which made a paradise for the wood- 
peckers. She loved to hear their rappings on hard limbs and 
splinters and their never-ending bird chatter. The big black 
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pileated woodpeckers frequented these trees and nested in them. 
She always called these big birds “whut-whuts.” Isom called 
them “good-gods” but she didn’t like to use that term. Once 
when she was nestled down in a leafy seat one of these fine red- 
headed fellows flew down on a stump near her and searched it 
thoroughly for bugs and worms. After making a fine meal of the 
creeping things he found he flew back to a tree top and gave a loud 
call that was answered far away on another hillside. Then he 
flew away giving his peculiar flying call as he went and disappeared 
across the valley. 

Deely told Isom about all these adventures and Isom after- 
wards related them to one of Uncle Zeke’s boys. 

But Deely’s strength began to fail her rapidly. <A peculiar 
redness and roughness appeared on her face and hands and in other 
spots on her body. She had seen something like this on other 
children, on those of one family in particular, but she didn’t know 
what it was. Sallie put mutton tallow on it and gave her bitters, 
but this did no good. Her weakness at length became so serious 
that she could no longer take long walks but had to remain close 
to the house. On bright days she got far enough away to be out 
of range of Sallie’s rasping, scolding voice, but on rainy days she 
had to “put up with” her tormentor. 

She was at last confined to her bed, where poor food poorly 
prepared, stuffy air and inattention hastened the end. Neighbor 
women came in occasionally to help and ‘“‘take turns settin’ up.” 
The ‘Widder’ Sandlin came with her whimperings and weepy 
recital of incidents during Elhannon’s illness. Old Aunt Marthy 
“dropt in” now and then to wash up the bed clothes and always 
came away disgusted. 

“T swear to God, Mizz Julie, dey’re lettin’ dat po’ chile lie 
dar and die in dirt. Looks lak she ’s a-starvin’ to death, an’ she’s 
almost et up wid chinches. If I didn’t go dar an’ clean things 
up once in a while I dunno whut in de worl’ it would come to. 
Sallie she sets round an’ nusses dat po’ squallin’ baby an’ looks 
‘most lak a skeletin herself. Mizz Julie, I jes don’t b’lieve de 
woman knows how to cook a meal’s vittles. ’Pon my honor, I jes 
b’lieve she’s plum’ eegnurent.”’ 

The end came one July night while the barn owls and whip- 
poor-wills were loudly calling and when the midnight stars were 
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brightest. Aunt Marthy was the only one present besides Sallie 
and Deely’s father. In the final moments a huge horned ow] 
across the hollow began calling to his mate. 

“T jes don’t b’lieve it wuz no owl, Mizz Julie,” said Old Aunt 
Marthy next day. ‘Hit made de quairest noise of anything | 
evah heeard. I wuz skeered almost white, an’ you may b’lieve me 
I didn’t git out’n dat do till daylight.” 

The child became delirious before the end came, but Old 
Marthy never would tell what she said. 

“No, Mizz Julie, I ain’t nevah gwine tell whut she said. 
’Twouldn’t do nobody no good, an’ I don’t never want it said of me 
dat I hain’t got no mo’ sense den de ‘‘Widder’’ Sandlin, jes gwine 
on an’ tellin’ everything a sick pusson says.” 

Next morning a tall, sad and silent old man a little more 
stooped than usual came to Uncle Zeke’s gate and called, “Hello, 
Zeke!” 

“Hello, Come in!” 

“No, I cain’t, I guess. Come out.” 

Uncle Zeke put on his hat and walked out to the gate. 

“Want you to make a coffin for my little gal.” 

“When did that happen, Ike?” 

“Last night about midnight. Hit’s jist more ’n I can stand, 
Zeke. Looks like I’ve made a plum failure of it.” 

Thereupon Uncle Zeke proceeded to give Old Ike the only 
lecture on morality and good conduct towards his family that the 
old woodhauler had ever listened to. He ‘“‘took it like a baby.” 
When he walked away he said, ‘“‘Well, I’ll do my best, Zeke.” 

Uncle Zeke made the coffin that morning, and his wife, “Mizz 
Julie,” furnished the lining. Then he carried it on his shoulder 
up to Old Ike’s house. Aunt Marthy went along and superintended 
everything. 

Isom had arrived and looked on in silence. Word had been 
sent to him about Deely’s condition but it had reached him late. 

That afternoon another little procession drove away in three 
farm wagons, Grizzly walking with drooping head and tall under 
the “hind axle” of the foremost. In the last wagon rode Uncle 
Zeke, ‘‘Miss Julie,” Miss Emma, the teacher, Isom, and Old Aunt 
Marthy carrying a big bundle in her hands. When they reached 
the graveyard they found the grave ready. The coffin was opened 
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for all who wished to take a last look, then was lowered beside Deely’s 
mother. Grizzly sat by on an uprooted stump looking on. Aunt 
Marthy surprised everybody by opening her bundle and scattering 
whole handfuls of roses, honeysuckle and marigolds over the coffin. 
Then while the lid was being put on the box she squatted down at 
the foot of the grave and wept in silence. Grizzly shivered and 
whined, and Isom looked on unmoved. 

Thus passed away this child of poverty and sorrow, one among 
the thousands of Deely’s who live out among the fields and hills 
whose lives are as precious to them as ours are to us, but who cannot 
overcome the heavy odds laid against them. Many are robbed 
of their hope and chance for a happy life before they are born; 
many others experience untold suffering at the hands of unscru- 
pulous fathers and untrained mothers. A large number of these.— 
and thousands of others who live in happier homes—are caught up 
by relentless diseases and hurried on into eternity. 

Thus will it remain until we go about the task of reaching 
the unreached country child—the child of the less favored home— 
just as we would go about any other business enterprise. The 
time has come for action—action and organization. We have long 
talked in conferences about what ought to be done, while the little 
Deelys and their brothers and sisters have been waiting and suffer- 
ing and dying. 

Blessed be the organization whose hand will be gentle enough 
and whose arm will be long enough to reach up to the heads of all 
the long, lonesome valleys to lighten the burdens and brighten 
the lives of the thousands of Deelys who are patiently, silently 
waiting for that hand to be extended. 











LOOKING BACK TO CHILDHOOD DAYS 


WALTER PRICHARD FATON 


When I was a boy at the age when the chart line showing the 
number of calories needed to counteract the destruction of tissue 
by motor activities takes a sharp upward rise, boys slightly older 
taught me the words and music of a certain ballad which can not 
be printed here. I regret to say that the place chosen for the lesson 
was the Methodist horse sheds. A few years later, when I reached 
college and perused Professor Child’s collection of Scottish and 
English border ballads, what was my astonishment to discover this 
identical ballad! It was current, I believe, in some nineteen European 
tongues, in one form or other. No doubt Professor Childs’ ver- 
sions were purer than the one I learned (employing ‘‘pure” in a 
strictly philological sense!), but in spite of the modern substitutes 
in my version, the ballad was recognizable, verse for verse 
as far as the professor dared print it. 

Now, the point of this is, of course, that we go to Cape Breton 
or the Kentucky Mountains for the “last surviving examples of 
balladry,” of songs handed down by oral tradition, yet right in the 
Methodist horse sheds, in a Massachusetts village twelve and a 
half miles from Beacon Hill, a group of smallish boys, not so many 
years ago, were giving a perfect example of oral tradition. I 
haven’t the smallest doubt, alas! but that song is still being trans- 
mitted by the same means today, by boys who never saw it in 
print, and wouldn’t dream it possible that it could be printed. 
Now reflections occur to me—why have children not been studied 
more as repositories of oral tradition—and what Puritan father, 
or Puritan father’s son, brought that particular ballad over from 
dear old England? Perhaps we had better not press the second 
question just now, in this year of Pilgrim celebration! 

I can at once recall many examples, from my own boyhood, 
of oral tradition, and of a peculiar folk lore of childhood. ‘‘Count- 
ing-out” games, of course, are something no child is taught by its 
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parents, and which few people, young or old, have ever seen in print. 
Clifton Johnson, in his entertaining book, “They say in New 
England,” has taken down many of these jingles, and it is interesting 
to compare them with some person not from New England, to get 
the local variations. Did you ever use this one? 


Aker, backer, soda cracker, 

Aker, backer, boo; 
If your father chews terbaccer, 
Out goes you. 


I did. I learned to lisp it from some child a year or two older, 
who in turn had learned it from an older child, and so on back 
into a remote past. Mother Goose rhymes, of course, are sung to 
children, and read by them in picture books; but counting-out 
games are not. The children themselves hand these down. 

Here was a decidedly uncommendable rhyme we used to chant 
about any teacher we didn’t happen to like—that is to say, almost 
all our teachers. 


An eagle flew from North to South 

With Biddy (Campbell, Smith, Parker) in his mouth; 
But when he found he had a big (fat, thin) fool, 

He dropped her down in the John Street School. 


I do not recommend this poem either on ethical or esthetic 
grounds; I simply point out that it is self evident we didn’t learn 
it from our elders. It was handed down not from father to son, 
but from one class of children to the next, and adapted by each to 
the local needs, sometimes by a daring employment of syncopation. 

Children sometimes have an almost uncanny smack at rhyming. 
I well recall a certain village character, an excellent man and 
citizen, whose name was Gorus. He had, however, an unfortunate 
affliction which caused him to keep his head perpetually inclined 
to one side. We boys, little brutes that we were, would dodge 
behind a fence when we saw him coming, and then chant, at the top 
of our lungs, 

Happy days are now before us, 
Here comes poor old crook-necked Gorus. 


The unfortunate man had to endure this cruel jingle, hurled at 
him from behind tree and hedge, for twenty years after the first 
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boy struck it off in a moment of inspiration. Parents labored hard 
to kill it; children were punished for singing it. Yet it endured as 
long as the subject thereof was a figure on our streets. 

Another jingle which we employed for purposes of derision was 
not, like this, of local invention, but of authentic antiquity. It 
was chanted invariably in front of the cobbler’s shop, to make him 
come out and chase us with a strap. He was rather fat, and the 
danger was not great; still, it was sufficient to lend zest to the 
adventure. 


Leather-belly, Leather-belly, come and have a swim; 
Yes, by golly, when the tide comes in. 


How old this verse is, I can not say, but it is probably of great 
antiquity. Certainly, the cobbler considered it an insult, and 
pursued us as no doubt the cobblers of long ago had pursued the 
taunting small boys of Old England. 

There was a curious weather superstition in the part of the 
country where I was raised, which obviously was not of great age. 
We boys believed that if, when we put our ear to a telegraph pole, 
the wires were giving forth a loud hum, it was going to rain. The 
fact that our elders poo-pooed this belief causes me to think it was 
a superstition invented by the children themselves. I do not know 
if it still persists, but certainly in my day boys laid their ears to 
the poles of a Saturday morning with profound and serious interest. 

The peculiar games of childhood, their origin, growth and per- 
petuation, are an interesting study. How well I recall one game 
(alas! a “gambling game,” and so only to be indulged in surrepti- 
tiously by me) that flourished some thirty years ago, and passed 
away, no doubt, with the passing of the tools with which it was 
played. In those days there was a picture of a professional ball 
player printed on a card, in every box of a certain brand of cigar- 
ettes. It became a matter of passionate concern to collect as many 
of these pictures as possible, always striving for a complete set. 
Partly to facilitate the collecting, still more, no doubt, to give 
outlet to the gambler’s instinct, some boy invented a game which 
spread like a grass fire. You pasted a picture on a piece of heavy 
card-board, and every other boy had one so backed. Then one 
of you scaled out your card-board, and the other threw his. If he 
could span with his outstretched fingers from his card to yours, 
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you had to give him a picture from your precious pack. If he 
couldn’t span, he had to give you one. The game was, of course, 
a variant of marbles—of ‘“‘popping at a snapper.”’ 

And speaking of marbles, I often wonder what has become of 
them—and of tops and hoops, as well. I don’t doubt they are all 
employed in the cities, but in the country, where I live, tops and 
hoops are now absolutely unknown, and marbles are only used 
by the very small boys, who don’t know what to do with them. 
Why is this? What made the break in the long tradition of- child- 
hood sport? Of course, in the old days almost every village boasted 
a “notion store” (mine was kept by a grim spinster named Emily 
Ruggles, who was only grim on the outside, really), in which were 
sold tops, hoops, marbles, slates, garter and sling-shot elastic, 
paper soldiers and dolls, calico, spools, etc., etc. Such stores 
have passed quiteaway. Theaverage village today has no provision 
whatever for the children’s trade. Whatever the reason, at any 
rate, hereabouts ‘‘miggles” no longer usher in the spring, nor tops 
the autumn. Baseball and football, however, hold their own with 
undiminished force. 

I notice through the country many public playgrounds where, 
in summer, the play is ‘‘supervised.”’ I would not seem to criticise 
this proceeding. Doubtless there is good reason for it. But it 
always makes me sad, none the less. Supervised play! When I 
recall my childhood, and think of all the superbly fascinating games 
we invented, or were taught by children just older than we, games 
which were spontaneous expressions of our own needs and imagina- 
tions, supervised play strikes me as a little absurd. A “snake 
bush” (as we called the American yew) was a very prickly fort, 
which some of us defended, armed with barrel tops as shields, 
while others, as red Indians armed with small pine tree leaders for 
javelins, attacked with yells and war whoops. An old oak tree 
was converted into a gymnasium, with a punching bag made of 
bed ticking stuffed with bran, a trapeze, a rope to climb, and 
soon. With an old cannon ball we put the shot. We built huts in 
any little piece of woods, and were happy for days and days in an 
imagined world far, far from sorbid, bread and butter reality. The 
only supervision I recall was in the use of edged tools. I was 
taught, thank God, to use a saw, a plane, a chisel, when I was but 
8 years old, and at 10 I was able to build a 12-foot canvas 
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canoe which really floated and took me all over Birch Meadow in 
the flooded spring. Teach a boy really to make something with 
tools, to make it strong and right, and you have done more to make 
him happy, to develop him, than you can accomplish in any other 
way. Give him power to realize his own dreams, not try to supply 
him with the dreams you think he ought to have. 

But I am getting far afield, having started merely to suggest 
that in the games and folk lore of childhood is a fascinating field 
for the study of oral tradition, that might conceivably throw some 
light on the processes of adult folk lore. I once sat on the balcony 
of a New York Club for several nights, and watched the birth and 
development of a new game, invented by the two daughters and the 
son of the janitor of a building across the street. It was played with - 
a rubber ball, which had to be bounced down with the flat of the 
hand, upon the squares of sidewalk pavement, in a certain one- 
two-three order, while the player hopped after it on one foot, and 
could neither miss a bounce nor step on a crack. From night to 
night it grew, till it became extremely intricate and difficult. I 
have no doubt it was passed on along the block, and became a regu- 
lar pastime of the poor little side-walk children, who, after all, 
show a marvelous adaptability, and are not discouraged by their 
stony environment. Such an environment, however, is far from 
ideal. A certain safe, free space, with grass and trees and a bit 
of woods and water, with some mystery to it, so one can seem 
hidden away, and then a lot of children turned loose to play, not 
“supervised” at all, is what I like best to see. If their little minds 
have been stocked in advance with stories and reading which feed 
and stimulate the imagination, have no fear but they will invent 
better games than you can. For that matter, have no fear but 
a thousand games from the remotest part will be taught to them, 
nobody can say just how, by the mysterious processes of oral 
tradition. The Southern Mountaineers may still sing the songs of 
Shakespeare’s England, while we wonder at it. But right in the 
heart of the Eastern seaboard children still sing the songs and 
play the games of Shakespeare’s England, and we do not think 
it strange at all. 
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“We have just learned of a teacher who started poor twenty 
years ago and has retired with the comfortable fortune of $50,000. 
This was acquired through industry, economy, conscientious effort, 
indomitable perseverence and the death of an uncle who left her an 
estate valued at $49,999.50.”,—Seneca Voc’l School. 


THE WAY THEY ANSWER ’EM 
(From high school students’ examination papers in civics) 


All countries are naturalized but all of them aren’t civilized 
yet. A country is naturalized when it has something natural in it. 

When you become a citizen you have to answer allegiance to 
your old country. 

The Serpent of the Nile was Cleopatra, who vamped Antony. 

The answers of the oracle were often amphibious. 


—School and Community. 


The “information tests’ now so popular sometimes elicit strange 
information. Here are some aberrant answers obtained in the 
questionnaire of the Friends School of Philadelphia: 


Define ‘“doughboy’’? 
A name for American soldiers because the Secretary of War is 
named Baker. 
Who founded the Methodists? 
Methuselah. 
Define “unicorn’’? 
A kind of bunion. 
Define “dromedary”’? 
A place where students board. 
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What is a “‘silo’’? 
A kind of musical instrument. 
Who is John Drinkwater? 
The man who is making England dry. 
What is a “palliative’’? 
Something to put out fires. 
What is a ‘“‘perambulator’’? 
Something to make coffee in. 
What is the ‘‘Buford”’? 
The “Buford” is the ship used to deport alienists who are 
undesirable. 
What is a “pedagogue’’? 
Something with ten sides. 
A teacher who will not listen to reason. 
One who is worshipped as a god. 
An idiot. —The Independent. 

























































BOOK ‘SHELF 


Tue Atmosts. <A Study of the Feeble-Minded. Helen MacMurchy. New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Company, $1.50. 


This is an interesting attempt to illustrate certain types of feeble-mindedness 
by excerpts from the descriptions of famous characters in fiction, ranging from the 
Fools of Shakespeare to ‘‘Kippy’’ in Alice Hegan Rice’s ‘Mr. Off.’ 9 Dr. 
MacMurchy devotes her last chapter to an appeal for kindness and sensible 
training for the mentally subnormal whom she says, it is ‘easy to make happy, 
safe and useful.” 

M. B. E. 


ScHooL STATISTICS AND PuBLiciry. Carter Alexander. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Company, $1.80. 


This book is an excellent text-book for those engaged in school adminis- 
tration. ‘‘The man of the hour,” the editor states in his preface, ‘‘is the 
superintendent of schools,’ and his chief weapon in leading the people of a 
community in educational activity is publicity. Mr. Carter explains how 
effective publicity can be secured through the proper collection, compilation 
and interpretation of school statistics, and, fully as important, through the 
presentation of such data in a simple and graphic form. The value of the book 
is increased through the use of frequent illustrations taken from school surveys 
and reports which have been made during the last few years. If Mr. Carter’s 
suggestions are followed out by school officials and his methods adopted, the book 
will accomplish its purpose, ‘‘to make known to the public those inner workings of 
the school, to the end that fluid educational interest may take on stablility of 
action directed towards progressive ends.” i 

G. H. F. i 





T. Fisher Unwin. H) 


Fi 
Boy-Work: EXPLOITATION OR TRAINING. Rev. Spencer J. Gibb. London: } 
The author states his thesis rather neatly in the first chapter: 


“The value of the apprentice’’ (under the earlier industrial scheme) F 
“lay, not in what he was doing, but in what he was becoming. . . . To- 
day this principle has been reversed. Exploitation, in fine, has taken 
the place of training.” 
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We are thus made acquainted with the author’s point of view and are quite 
prepared for the discussion which follows. It is most rapidly explained by 
citing the chapter legends: The Problem; The Boy; The Work; The Choice 
of Work; The Elementary School; The Continuation School; The Reform 
of Boy-Work; Conclusion. 

His presentation of the ‘‘The Boy,” in a manner compatible with the size 
of the book covers the physical and psychological changes occurring at 
adolescence with particular reference to his entry into'work. ‘‘The Work” 
is an intelligent discussion of the “blind alley’? question, pointing out how 
certain jobs have in them the essence of ‘‘training for the future’’ if only some 
effort be made by the employer. In the chapter called ‘‘The Choice of Work,” 
which is an English phrase for Vocational Guidance, the author reviews the 
confusion arising from vesting the authority for directing juvenile employment 
in two bodies, the Board of Trade and the Board of Education. 

School troubles exist in England as well as in America, and there as here 
“the problem is one of method.” Continuation schools apparently stand a 
splendid chance of success with the provision under the Education Act of 1918, 
for their extension throughout the island. It is interesting to observe that 
old Mr. Cotton Trades protested vigorously against this section of the Act— 
its coming, he prophesied, would ‘‘mortally endanger the industry.” 

To our great surprise Mr. Gibbs says that one blind alley which 
“seems to be necessary is that of telegraph messenger.’’ If presented as 
boy-work, it might be a tonic for ill-health, or a discipline for boys in need of 
probationary treatment. In view of the fact that he has earlier pointed out 
the exposure to the elements, and that this service at night is generally conceded 
to be morally dangerous, we are a bit shocked that this occupation should 
be considered for the adolescent boy. 

As an introduction to the child labor problem in England this little book 
is useful, but its value is limited because one does not feel that the author 
speaks from an intimate knowledge of the question. It is perhaps partly a 
matter of compression, though that is a vice not to be entirely despised. 


R. A. A. 


A PuiLosorpny oF PLay. Luther Halsey Gulick. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.60. 


“Tf you want to know what a child is, study his play; if you want to affect 
what he shall be, direct the form of play.’”’ So writes Joseph Lee in a ‘‘Fore- 
word” to Dr. Gulick’s posthumous book called ‘‘A Philosophy of Play.’ Dr. 
Gulick was a scientific and sympathetic student of his subject and no man has 
had better opportunities for study. His professional connection with physical 
training, athletics and games covered twenty years. His treatment of the 
psychology of play emphasizes racial heredity without ignoring the element 
of social tradition. This book is the most important contribution to the liter- 
ature interpretative of play that has been made since Hall’s ‘‘ Adolescence” 
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and Lee’s ‘Play in Education,” with the possible exception of Patrick’s 
“Psychology of Relaxation.”” It should be noted that much of Dr. Gulick’s 
theory has previously been published in monographs and books. The present 
volume is a summing up of his observations and conclusions. 


SourcES OF INFORMATION ON PLAY AND RECREATION. Howard R. Knight 
and Marguerita P. Williams. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 35 
cents. 


The Department of Recreation of the Russell Sage Foundation has pub- 
lished a revised and enlarged edition of its 48-page pamphlet bearing the above 
title. This constitutes an up-to-date and fairly complete bibliography of play, 

recreation and community center activities, arranged under twenty main heads. 


Reserved for review in a later issue: 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT AND SociAL Work. Arthur James Todd. Macmillan 
Company, $2.00. 

WuHAT THE WAR TEACHES ABouT EpucaTIon. Ernest Carroll Moore. Mac- 
millan Company, $1.40. 

A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EpucaTION. Walter S. Athearn. George H. Doran 
Company, $1.50. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE NERVOUS CHILD. Mrs. Elida Evans. Dodd, Mead 
and Company, $2.50. 

PsycHOLOGY OF NATIONALITY AND INTERNATIONALISM. Prof. W. B. Pillsbury. 
D. Appleton and Company, $2.50. 

Army MentaL Tests. Yoakum and Yerkes. Henry Holt and Company, 
$1.50. 

Hey Rus-A-Dus-Dus. Theodore Dreiser. Boni and Liveright, $2.00. 

GAMES FOR CHILDREN’S DEVELOPMENT. Hilda A. Wrightson. The James A. 
McCann Company, $1.75. 
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